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PREFACE. 


Jew persons peruse the Homan history, 
without forming a wish that it were possible 
to become more intimately acquainted with die 
great characters described in it; and this 
thought seems particularly to .strike those whoi 
wander amidst the ruins of ;incieut Rome. 

I'o bring history to life, is die chief inten¬ 
tion of this publication. The reigns of Augus¬ 
tus and Tiberius arc generally allowed to in¬ 
clude the most interesting period for die po¬ 
litician, the moralist, the man of learning, 
and the artist. The following letters, may 
^ve some idea of the state of Rome, and its 
inhabitants, during the last years of‘the for- 
nier emperor, and the first years of his suc¬ 
cessor ; the empire w'as then at the summit 
of power; thoi^h, undoubtedly, superior vii- 
A 4 
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tue was to be found in Uie pristine ages 
of tlie republic, and greater inagniiiccnce un¬ 
der the succeeding emperors. 

I am sensible that the present work can 
only be considered as a fwnt representation 
of a great and important Image; but if a 
few of the principal features are delineatcdj 
it may assist the enquiries of the traveller, and, 
in some measure, gratify the curiosity of those 
who are denied the satisfaction of visiting the 
places dignified by history. 

Minute details have been avoided, and the 
local descriptions, not being meant to serve 
as an itinerary, are only introdiioed to eluci¬ 
date the sentiments and events. A complete 
account of all that was interesting to be seen 
or known, in the Augustan age, would be 
indeed voluminous. The dty of Rome has 
alone furnished materials for numberless wri¬ 
ters, both ancient and modem; yet fret^ dis¬ 
coveries are daily made, and the mine is fu 
from being exhausted. While the Cassars were 
masters of the world, every individual of their 
dominions contributed to the embellbhment of 
the capital; every rematkable work of art was 
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transported thither; every man of genius made 
Rome the center of his ambition; tlie fate 
of empires was tyfeb decided, and to Rome 
we originally owe me knowledge and civiliza¬ 
tion, which the different states of Europe now 
possess in a comparative degree. 

The subject is universally interesting; and, 
should the candid and indulgent Reader find 
himself disappointed in his expectations, it is 
at least hoped he will remember, tliat he feels 
greater pleasure in looking on the most im¬ 
perfect sketch of the tiansfiguration of Ra- 
phacl, than on the happiest imitation of a 
piece of still life. 

In regard to the character of Arminius, we 
must remember it is a Roman who writes, 
and that jt is natural his sentiments should 
be conformable to the testimony of Latin 
historians. The Germans, a brave and pa¬ 
triotic people, revere the memory of Arminius 
as the champion of their liberty; they repre¬ 
sent the massacre of Teutoburgium as an en¬ 
gagement, in which courage had as great a 
share as artifice. Though we know not on 
what this assertion is founded, it is at least 
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pardonable in u nation jealous of its honout, 
and, at present, iuqapable of a similar act 
of treachery. Anninimj||5!. allowed by the 
Homans to have been a man of great personal 
bravery, and spirit of enterprise. Quintilius 
Varus had the reputation of indolence and 
avarice; but it appears that the chief cause 
of discontent was his endeavour to introduce 
the laws and i-pgular tribunals of the Romans, 
amongst a people who weie accustomed to 
decide ])rivale, as well as public quarrels, by 
the sword. However just may be the stric¬ 
tures on the conduct of Varus, it would not 
have been })roper that a young officer, who 
served with him, should cast any reflections 
on the niemoiy of his unf«)rtunale geneul. 

7’o the historians of those times, and to 
the annals of Tacitus in {articular, the reader 
is referred for most of the characters described 
in tlic following pages: he will there-■find 
that Tiberius, after the conspiracy of Clemetts, 
Was constantly disturbed with alarms, many^ 
of wliicli were often not without foundation: 
he will see that slaves and freedraen were the 
agents in allaiis of a iiiyslerioiis nature, and 
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that nothing was more frequent than the perse¬ 
cution of senators, and tlieir families, from the 
slightest suspicionshe will read the untimely 
fate of tlie excellent Germauicus; the sacrifice 
of Arminius to civil discord; the murder of 
Drusus; and the conspiracy of Stjanus against 
the emperor. 

A few notes are added to authenticate pa.s- 
sages, the truth of which is attested by ancient 
authors; and to, remind the reader of the 
modern names of places which occur through¬ 
out the work. 'i''hcse notes will, indeed, be 
unnecessary to the scholar and traveller, to 
whose indulgence, die letters of Marcus are 
peculiarly recommeuded; die last of whom, 
with the feelings of Cassar amidst the ruins 
of Troy, 

- ilia wondering eyes has cast 
Qa ancient monuments of ages past. 

RowB’s Isican, Pbarsalia, Book ix. 




MARCU.? FLAMINIUS; 


OR THE 

LIFE OF THE ROM ANS. 

MARCUS to SEPTIMIUS. 

LETTER 1 

Alas' SeptinJiUb, while you imagine a i^lo- 
rious death has put an end to iny inislortunes, 
I am perhaps condemned fo wear out my evist- 

ence in a barbarous and hostile land.-^When 

we parted, I promised to inform you of every 
event that should hs^ppen dunu]^ our expedition 
into Germany: uncertain as I am, whether you 
will ever receive the letter of your friend, 1 still 
continue to write.——Your love of £>lory made 
yo» envy the happy foUoweis of Quintilius 
Varas,* and you looked with contempt on youi 

^ • Qainttlias Vanis, defeated bv Arminniv, m (be y< ar 

of Rome, 762, and Mie lOtb of oiii ara, as is ifeiitially 
beUeved. VeUeiua Paterculus, Strabo, Dion (Jassius, &r. 

Vot. I, 
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station in Illyria, when compared with the pros¬ 
pects. that were opened to our ambition.-O 

Septimius! we arc betrayed, massacred, dis- 
prai'cd—Stait not, my friend! I would not have 
lived to write the last of these words, had not a 
power, stronger than my own resolutions, pre¬ 
vailed, and forced me to retain a life, which it 
requires more courage to support, than to termi¬ 
nable even by the most painful of deaths. This 
consideration alone makes me submit to my pre¬ 
sent state, and, without boasting, I may add, 
that the victory over my feelings gives me an 
internal satisfaction which, in some measure, 
makes amends for the humiliating condition to 
which I am reduced. 

You will have lieard of the battle, or rather of 
the surprise at Tcutoburgium,* in which Varus 
and hi.s three legions were destroyed by the arti¬ 
fice and valour of Aitnitiit|S. I was near our ge¬ 
neral, and saw him turn his sword against' his 
own bosom; 1 rushed into the thickest of the 
enemies, and expected not to have survived our 
disgrace; 1 fell in the midst of slaughter, and 
was long insensible of my situation; at length 

* Tentoburginm. It is difficult to ascertain the spot, 
.some iiiiiigiiie it to have been near Pyrmont. Cluverias 
jiUiccs It between Pietniille and Horn. 
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recovered, and, by the light of several fires, which 
burned on altars raised in a wood near the field 
of battle, I perceived a sight more horrible than 
imagination ran form. At each of the altars 
stood a priest, atloiided by children and guarded 
by soldiers, whose brows were crowned with tlic 
sacred produce of the oak; they were sacrificing 
to the God of revi'iige the wretched tribunes ami 
centurions of our army, who had unfortunately 
been taken prisoners during the battle: the blood 
of some of these victims already flowed on the 
altars, others were bound with cords, and the knife 

was just pointed to their throats.-1 sumuiuiied 

all the strength that was left me, and with some 
difficulty crawled to the nearest fire: I told the 
barbarians to strike, and put an end to my exist¬ 
ence ; the priest was about to comply with my 
request, and the children to scream out 

the usual dirge that ataifOOtpanies tliese frantic 
rites; but th^soli^ers who stood round, interpos¬ 
ed, and dei^i^g that my voluntary submis¬ 
sion entitled' ifte to prelection, hurried me aw ay 
with them, and placed me on one of the car¬ 
riages that stood beyond the confines of the 
wood, I was too weak to resist, and soon i< l.ijis- 
. cd into a state of insensibility, till the motion of 
> the carnage restoring me to myself, I found ms 
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humane preservers had bound up my wounds. 
They were a party of the Cheroscans,* who 
were returning to their native vallies after the 
engagement. I suffered incredible torture dur¬ 
ing this rough and tedious journey, but these 
very sufferings convincing me that it would be 
now an act of cowardice to attemi>t putting an 
end to a life of pain, I collected all the philoso¬ 
phy of which I was master, and resolved to bear 
whatever fortune might inflict. 

With these sentiments I arrived at the misera¬ 
ble dwellings of my conductors: they have saved 
my life, cured my wounds, and with singular 
generosity exempted roe from the common offi¬ 
ces of slavery, the most wretched condition that 
cun be imagined in this barbarous country : all 
tliat they expect from me is to assist them in the 
chace, or to pfocmS jgame for them when they 
are not themselves d^fescd to seek it. War and 
hunting are the only which they 

consider worthy of a free bWhg i of letters they 

Clieniscans, supposed to have beos'^Mpiieuts of 
that pait of Germany, which is now eeinprebended in 
the duchies of Brunswick and Loneubnrg, ^e 
diucrses of Halberstadt, Hildesheim, and Magdebni|;t^ 
Tor their character, see Tacitus de morilnu demW’ 
noiuni. 
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have no idea: the luxuries and conveniencies of 
life are alike unknown to them; their actions 
are kind, but their manners are rude. Their 
indulgence towards me, which proceeds from 
their opinion of my behaviour on the night of 
the engagement, has never been accompanied 
with the least mark of affection; they have not 
attempted to insult my misfortunes, nor have 
they sought to console iny afflictions. Whetlicr 
time may bring us to a nearer connexion is to 
me uncertain, but I have discovered that it is 
impossible to escape; the frontiers are continu¬ 
ally guarded, not only to prevent the flight of 
their slaves or of their prisoners, but to repel the 
incursions of their neighbours. As they have 
not employment at home, when there is no ge¬ 
neral war that calls forth their exertions, they 
reciprocally lay waste the lands nearest to them, 
and plunder all that ^ddthiln their reach j and 
it is remarkable how JWUch they are addicted to 
idleness, and'trani^uiUit^^ 
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LETTER II. 

Till’, sovereigns ni Germany ovre their dig¬ 
nity to birth, the generals are chosen Irom 
superiority of valour, but it is uot rare to see 
the same person invested with both characters. 
Arminius,* the present leader of the Chtmscans, 
jxissesscs great intrepidity and spirit of enter¬ 
prise : at an early period of his life he acquired 
the esteem of his countrymen, and that of our 
legions as commander of a body of auxiliaries ; 
the knowledge and experience which he gained 
in tlie Roman army, proved fatal to the unfor¬ 
tunate Varus. Our defeat will probably con- 
seeiate the name of (i4fnatniu8 in the annals of 
posterity, and be 4s i&iMsiy considered as the 

* Arminins, called by tbe itebuann, for bu 

cbai alter, see Taertoa, VeHA# !Paterc«l*l«{|^lJ[|jJ,’ Tradi¬ 
tion lias consecrated his tame Ht a pillar 

elected to his inemoiy', called Hermaii«M4e> was wor¬ 
shipped till the introduction of Christuutity. Tbo 
iiirs nl the Germans in this and the former letter hits 
tit in from Tacitus de mor. Germ. Ciesar’s ConpwtiiSh 
Book 6 
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hero of Germany; the neighbouring chic& are 
jealous of his power, and envious of hU glory, 
but his principal enemy is Segostes, wliose 
daughter lie married contrary to her father’s in¬ 
clinations; and m this country the attachment 
of the latter for the Romans is supposed to have 
arisen from a motive of revc-nge against his son- 
in-law. It was a prepossession of the same 
nature that inlluenced our unhappy general to 
disbelieve the assertions of Segestes, when he 
cautioned him against the perfidious intentions of 
Arminius. Varus supposed the accusation to be 
dictated by malice, and never suspected the 
Cheruscan leader, till we fell into the ambush 
he had prepared for us. 

Arminius, agreeable to the custom of all these 
nations, has a select number of young men of 
the noblest families who constantly attend him, 
and are called his companions : they accom]>aiiy 
him in battle, and titSitfer quit his side; and it is 
considered a» the greatest infamy, when one of 
these companions deserts his prince, or even 
survives blioa after an engagement: they wear a 
distingfuishing mark on their armour, anil enjoy 
the most honourable privileges. Canovaldas, 
leader of the party that conducted me hither, has 
a son amongst this chosen band of Anumius; 
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his name is Sigismarj and it is said that he gam¬ 
ed tile highest glory in the late action; his father 
is one of the principal warriors of the Oherus- 
cansj and, il' it is an alleviation of slavery to 
have fallen into noble hands, I have reason to be 
contented with my situation; but I do not yet 
see any hopes ol' acquiring that temper of mind 
which alone can reconcile me to my fate, and 
make me, like dSsop the philosopher, sport with 
captivity. I feel a vacuity that is worse than all 
my other misfortums: I eannot partake of the in¬ 
dolent enjoynif nts of this pt ople; their greatest 
pleasure is the absence of pain, except when 
they give themselves up to the disgusting joys of 
rbrirty, or the more destructive delights of gam¬ 
ing : for simple and untaught as they seem, they 
are yet addicted to this ruinous vice to such a 
degree, that they often lose at one sitting all 
their possessions, and at length in the desperate 
essay for recovering what tfay have lost, set their 
liberty at stake, and become by tbe last unlucky 
throw the slave of their antagonist. Such arc 
their vices, but their virtues must be idlo|red to 
be greater: conjugal fidelity, paternal (uid filial 
alii etioii, hospitality and valour are the charac- 
teriNties of these barbarians; and good morals 
have here more influence than good laws iijkour 
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more civilized countries. My heart would be 
.soon interested in their favour, if my mind found 
any subject for its activity; but the change is loo 
great; though wild scenes and savage manners 
may afford matter of speculation for a short lime, 
they cannot make amends for the loss of that va¬ 
riety of objects which is produced by the united 
efforts of art and nature. My bo.asted iiliilosophy 
evaporates when I reffcct, that the misfortune of 
a day has dashed to the ground every amhitioUs 
hope, barred every path to distinction, broken 
every lie of friendship and affection, and reduc¬ 
ed me to a state of hopeless misi'ry, or torpid 
indifference. You may remember. Septum us, 
the last evening we spent together in Rome, with 
what ardor did I prepare myself for this exp'-'di- 
tion! with what rapture did I relinquish the 
pleasures which abound in that cajiital of Uie 
universe, while I nouri.shed the pleasing hope of 
rendering myself wbrthy of my ancestors and 
of my country. I wished to emulate the exam¬ 
ple of my fether, though an early death de¬ 
prived me of his precepts, and to add new lustre 
to’the fkmily of a mother whose memory 1 re¬ 
vered, though I lost her in my infancy ; iierliaps 
to shew myself notundeserving of the kindness of 
Augustus, of the praises of the philosophers and 
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jtoets who frequent his. court—and to gather lau¬ 
rels which I might one day hope to lay at the 

ft 1 1 of Aurelia.-Such are the dreams of youtli 

—they arc vanisheil, and must I not com¬ 
plain > 

Can 1 forget that moment m which the great, 
the good Valerius,* straining me to his bosom 
with all the warmth of paternal tenderness, ex¬ 
horted me to prove myself a descendant of those 
Homans who had saved their country from do- 
iiubtic slavery and foreign invasion ; yet not to 
expose too rashly a life, which was dear to him 
as the only remaining image of a beloved sister. 
Who is now to t onsole him amidst the troubles, 
which Ins rigid virtue and unshaken regard for 
the welfare ot Home have accumulated on his 
head > Nobly conscious of tlie icctitude of his 
intentions, he has disdained to flatter the haugh¬ 
ty lavia, or her insidious son. Should Tiberius 
tver enjoy the sovereign command, where are 
the virtuous citizens, tlie txdiy Romhns, who 
w ill support Valerius against his eitmity ^ O 
Scjitimius' my heart bleeds when t rewet on 
what 1 have left ; a gloomy melancholy preys <m 
iny V xistenee ; I am a solitary being m the midst 

* I'oi the Valerian family, see lavy, Plutarch, Iaf« 
of INijilicola, tsi. 
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of a vast desert, whence 1 have neither hope of 
escape, nor prospect of consolation ! 

Had I any means of instruction, any power of 
conversing with men whose minds have been cul¬ 
tivated, I could bear my situation ; but my time 
passes without pleasure and without improve¬ 
ment ; the hours follow each other with a lan¬ 
guid and inglorious jiace: I have neither friend 
nor enemy, neither instructor uor fellow-stu¬ 
dent. 
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LETTER m.-« 

The gloomy winter approaches, and the in¬ 
clemencies of the season are added to the other 
distresses of this unhappy people: they begin to 
retire from their summer huts into the melan¬ 
choly caves which are to enclose them during 
the ensuing six months. Hunting will soon be 
carried on with greater eagerness, and as this is 
now the only employment left me, I see with 
pleasure the neighbouring mountains covered 
with snow, and listen not unwillingly to the 
boisterous winds that roar through these desart 
plains, and agitate the lofty woods. I have 
already accompanied Cariovaldas on an expe¬ 
dition against the savages of ^e forest, and have 
accpiired some esteem amongst the G^uscans 
by my skill and intrepidity. Were Rome, 
Septimius, I would not appear the hai^ipger of 
my own praises; but here I can set little faltte 

* Tacitus de mor. Germ. Kiopstock, Tragetly of 
Hermamislacht, and various authon. 
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«n the skill which I possess* in common 111111 
a herd of barbarians, or on the iutrc])idily 
which only consi'U m exposing a life tliat is 
become a burden. Amidst the charms and 
luxuries of Rome 11 e can scarcely conceive why 
man should hazard his existence from any 
other niotivcs, than those of fame or duty. We 
have been told, but cdimol htlitie, that there 
are beings who, without any peculiar misfoUune 
to make them weary of life, arc mdifl'crent to the 
preservation of it, merely because they are in¬ 
volved in general wretchedness yet such, I am 
now convinced, is the case of many nations in 
the world: their misery is not sufFicu ntly gre at 
to induce them to seek death, but their comforts 
are too fc'w to make them very anxious to avoid 
it. The past affords them no pleasing prospect 
for the future, and w ith a Very little struggle they 
quit the mansion of pam, labour, and indigence, 
with the hope of finding, in some unknown region, 
that degree of pleasure, repose, and plenty, of 
which their unailightened minds can form an 
idea. All nations have fabricated an Elysimn for 
fhetnselves, or have adopted one on the faith 
of others, when tliey have found it analogous 
to their desires or principles. The Greeks, and 
we, in imitation of them, have supposed for the 
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reward of tlio good, fairer fields more odorifer¬ 
ous shrubs, cooler shades, and more stately 
jialaees, tharffhe present. We imagine that the 
variety of plcastires will he infuiite; that music 
will become perfect hann$r[y; that poetry will 
embrace, iu the subliincst'strams, the [last, the 
present, and the future ; that science will appear 
unveiled, and that our curiosity, and love of soci¬ 
ety, will be gratified with the sight and knowledge 
of all tin great and good who have preceded or 
may follow us. Such are our hopes, the ofl'- 
spriiig of our wishes rather than of our necessi¬ 
ty ; and therefore we do not usually desire to 
anticipate the time when they are to be realized. 
The Germans, on the contrary, whose Elysium 
IS far less extensive and less complicated than 
ours, arc .more ready to quit their present state, 
because they can scjirecly bear in this world the 
wants which they expect to see supplied ni the 
next: they imagine that, in the hall of Odin 
they shall feel no inclemencies of the _ weather; 
that the boar will be every day in the ftc^ining 
wood ready to receive the stroke of t^ir "i?iv(^‘- 
liris, and w dl every day appear smoaking at* 
the fi list; that the eup will be constantly full,' 
though repeated draughts endeavour to exhaust 
it-> sparklnig l oiiteuts ; that chaplets of flowers. 
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which eternity cannot wither, will adorn their 
head‘<, and that never-dyin^ bards will sing; their 
actions while they recline on thi'ir spears. Such 
i-. the expectation of the Cheruscans and of their 
warlike neighhours: you perceive it i^ founded 
wholly on their wants, except where the love of 
glory is concerned, a passion wliicli has indeed a 
considerable share in all their actions: houever, 
it must be owned that these rellectioiis suf¬ 
ficiently evince the superior merit of our coiin- 
tryinen, vihose valour has always been found at 
least ecpial to that of their i-ntmicsj therefore 
the mere consideration how much more they 
sacrifice, will enable us to do justice to their 
magnanimity. A sentiment of honour alone can 
preserve a polished and enlightened people from 
sinking into cfTeminacy. 

I do not mean to infer that the (Jermans arc 
always unhappy, when we ia the same circum¬ 
stances should be involved in hopeless misery. 
Their feelings do not seem to he equal to ours. 
They are accustomed to gloomy images; they 
for ever suppose spectres to be hovering otcr 
them; every blast brings with it the shrieks of 
some discontented ghost; in every cloud they 
perceive a spirit brandishing a fiery meteor for a 
lance, and omens and jrrogiiostics attend on 
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every step. Such are the stibject of their con¬ 
versation and of their poetry ; but thejR do not 
appear to be greatly affected with these horrors, 
or solicitous about the event. Their mirth is 
never without some mixture of melancholy; and 
the first order given by a cluef, after he has 
gained a battle, is, that a part of the trophies 
shall be placed on his grave. Death is for ever 
present to their imagination; yet, while the 
reflection is so indifferent to themselves, 1 tlo not 
find them equally careless of the fate of their 
friends: they mourn indeed but a sliort time, but 
they preserve their memory with invariable con¬ 
stancy, often refuse to survive them, and never 
neglect their last commands. This ardor of attach¬ 
ment, which seems incompatible with the sullen 
indifference ip which they pass their days, un¬ 
doubtedly process from the misery of their situa¬ 
tion ; obliged to struggle through life with pain 
and difficulty, they are in constant need of the 
assistance of each other ^ and the fewer are tlie 
comforts they possess, the tnore they feel the 
w ant of them. 

The priests are singularly respeftt^; • they 
form a distinct order, and are not ehlij|^ to, 
serve their country in arms: they preside dvef, 
the education of youth, direct thn counseU tif 



tlie monarch, arm (he warrior for battle, and 
punish all capital offenders. Judge how greal 
must be their j)owcr, which originates from a 
sentiment of pride in these nations, w'ho suppose 
it beneath them to be directed, or ]iunished, by 
men : they submit to whatever is inflicted by the 
priests, because, they consider them as the instru¬ 
ments of their divinities. As their religion has 
in it more of fear than of love, 1 believe, these 
ministers to be the chief cause of the ferocity of 
the re iple : if ever they should be suflioiently 
enlightened to adopt a more rational and more 
gentle belief, their valour will be no longer 
stained with the reproach of ernelly, and tlicy 
will acquire the knowledge necessary to obviate 
the inconveniences of their situation, and to 
give them that distinction and consideration 
in tile world, which their virtue* undoubtedly 
desefve. 
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LETTER IV. 

Since my last letter, Septimius, I have suf¬ 
fered several months to elapse without attempting 
to communicate my thoughts to you. Fatigued 
with the monotony of a captive life, having no 
new ol)Ji‘ct to attract my regard, no event to 
relate, no project to form, 1 have lived, or ra¬ 
ther vegetated, in a state of mind not unlike 
what I have described in the Cheruscans. Last 
night ! was roused from this lethargy, in a man¬ 
ner that has awaketied in me the most painful 
sensations. 

As soon as our frugal supper was ended, 
Cariovahlas commanded ah present to withdraw, 
excej)t myself; and, when we w6re alone, he 
s])oke to me in the following terms. 

“ Young Roman, you have now been a year 
under my roof; and, as you voluntarily oftefed 
yourself for sacrifice at Teutoburgium, I could 
not, with justice, consider you as my slave: I 
would not have uieauly saved your life to make a 
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\>rop€vty of yoxir liberty; by us j'ou were sup¬ 
posed to be ammio-st the slain : the dead are 
free. Had you not discovered yourself from 
your impatience, you would not have fallen into 
our hands; we have, therefore, no ri|>'ht to 
exercise over you any other power than that 
of preventing you from assisting our enemies, 
and I could do no otherwise than bring you to 
niy dwelling: the laws of hospitality enjoin us 
to entertain the stranger as long as he chuses 
to remain with us; they command us not to 
ask him any question relative to his own condi¬ 
tion, till he has been a year under our roof. As 
for the first of these duties, I have no merit in ex¬ 
ercising it; your situJition doc.s not permit me to 
allow of your departure. The second I have 
faithfully observed : 1 have neither constrained 
your actions by watchful inspection, nor disturb¬ 
ed your meditations by importunate inquiries; 
but 1 am now permitted to ask your name, your 
rank in the republic, and your station in the 
army.” 

You will readily believe, Septimius, that the 
speech of Cariovaldas surprised and affected me; 
the words which he had uttered, with all the 
coolness imaginable, struck me to the heart, 
from a sense of my situation. I recovered my- 
c2 
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self, after a moment’s reflection, and told him 
my name was Marcus Quiutius Flaminius Uiat 
I was descended from a family not unknown in 
the annals of Rome; that I had scarcely at¬ 
tained ray nineteenth year, when I accompanied 
Varus on his expedition, having before made a 
campaign in Dalmatia ;t that my only station 
in the army was one of the young patricians, 
who, as select horse, attend the general, and 
tight immediately under his inspection; that 1 
was sensible of the kindness with which the 
Cherii.scans, and he, in particular, had treated 
me ; hut that 1 earnestly requested he would 
permit me to be exchanged for whatever pri¬ 
soner he should desire, or receive any ransom 
he might think proper, as I had friends who 
wanted neither power nor inclination to assist 
me. 

* M. Q. Flamhiius, or Flamininns. The Qnintian 
family vras originally of Alba; after the battle of the 
Horatii and CuriatH, several of the principal nobility of 
that city were enrolled amongst the Xtoman senators: 
Quintins was one of the number. Ijvy, book it There 
were several branches of the Qnintii; as the CapitoUni, 
Cincinnati, Flaminini, and Crispini, 

t Dalmatia. Germaniens had conuttanded an army ■ 
there, and was eminently successful. Veil. Pat. &c. 
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Cariovaldas rcplicdj that the Germans disdain¬ 
ed to gne uji tluir jinsontTb by ransom or c\- 
tliange; that Armuuus had gianted libirty (o a 
fiw Koinaiis, on the night of the eiigagi. iin rit 
lliat they might inform Augu-liis of tin detcat 
of Ilia legions.; but that any atti inpt 1 slnmld 
make to obtain tlie same permibsion, uouhl be 
fnniliss, as the laws of the ataU most itrntiy 
foibade avieh a ]mcedent, and nothing l>iit tin 
most urgint leasons could permit the sovtnigii 
to tiansgress them, lie then asked me what I 
meant by writing, aa he had olten obscnid m< 
HO employed: he aasuicd me, thit all eommu- 
nuation was prohibited between the prisoiieia 
and their iiatn e < ounti y ; and ailv ised iin against 
jiouriahing false hopes, which could only disturb 
my mind, and make my present situation nioi e 
iiksome. lie smiled, when I told him it was 
impossible wholly to exclude hope, and that I 
leluved my cares and soothed my atiliclion m 
the persuasion that 1 was eommuineating niy 
thoughts to my friend, lie had no conception 
what happiness would arise from illusion; 
nor indeed what disquietude I eould feed, when 
I neither suffered pain nor disgrace. lie saiel I 
was too young for forming any connexions 
to be regretted, and had too small a share m the 



affairs of my country, to suppose my absence 
of any material consequence to myself or to the 
republic. He ascribed my uneasiness to a 
restless and ungoverned fancy; advised me to 
calm my passions, and repress my desires ; and, 
well convinced that I could a-) easily obey as 
listen to his precejits, he left me to mc<litate on 
his in.sensibility and my own misfortunes. 

To he condemned to the most wwtehed, the 
most humiliating, the most hopeless of all con« 
ditions, and not he allowed the liberty of Qomw 
plaint, is surely the height of misery anct op¬ 
pression ; yet 1 am persuaded that Cariovaldas 
has no idea of the sufferings he inflicts, and all 
resentment, on my part, would he as absurd 
as fruitless. These reflection®, however, far 
from reconciling me to my situation, have a 
contrary effect jl-Jf am agitated by every passion, 
disturbed by .every recollection, disgusted with 
every object ihat surrounds me; and, if sonic 
desperate effort does not free me from my pre¬ 
sent state, I have no other refuge but the 
grave. 
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LETTER V. 

I HAVE endeavoured to escape, and Uioiigh 
without success, I flatter myself, Sepliiuius, a 
few hours will set me free; I was intercepted at 
a small distance from this place; iimumerable 
wounds were the consequence of a long and 
desperate conflict; I have reason to hope they 
will prove mortal.—Cariovaldas has plighted his 
faith to me that, after my death, these jiapers 
shall he conveyed to your hands; I have not 
strength to write much, nor is it necessary.— 
Tell Valerius 1 have neither dishonoured my 
country, nor my family; .assure my beloved 
Aurelia of my inviolable constancy; and maj' 
all that fame and fortune once seemed to pro¬ 
mise to die unhappy Marcus, he realized and 
accumulated on the head of Septimius! Fare- 
wcl. 
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LETTER VL 

It is loo IruCj Septimius, that (kath flies from 
file cavcni of despair and only delights to over¬ 
throw the pompous fabriehs of hojie: your friend 
still lives; his youth and the strength of his con¬ 
stitution have once more snatched him from the 
arms of freedom ; surely Heaven yet reserv’es me 
for future hapjiiness, or I should not meet with 
such unusual trials ; trials that have con(|uercd 
even the insensibility of the cool Cheruscans. Ca- 
riovaldas has taken infinite care of me during my 
confinement, and rejoices at my recovery with 
more warmth than J have ever before perceived in 
his temper. The neighbouring chiefs have visited 
me, and continue to send me presents of game and 
salutary herbs: I feel myself legs agitated and 
more resigned than I w^as before this uttguccessful 
attempt : the pleasing sentiment of gratitude has 
taken possession of my breast, and inspires me 
with a growing regard for my generous enemies. 
When I can find any object of friendship or af- 



feclion, 1 shall nol, he totally wretched; hut my 
heart cannot .su 2 )port life without attachnient. 

Vorceiinis, the wife of Cariovalclas, lias been 
my jihysieian on this occasion, as she had been 
when I first arrived here from Tcutohurgium.* 
She is a matron greatly esteemed in this country 
for her knowledge* in the medical art, and for 
her supposed skill in divination and prophecy ; 
hut her conversation tiiTords little pleasure, nor 
have I found in her, or in the other women 
whom I have met, any of those graces, or of 
that gentleness of manners which are the natural 
characteristics of the sex in civilized countries: 
it must indeed be owned they are free from many 
of the faults objected to our fair counliyuomcn ; 
they are neither vain, capricious, nor artful; 
they accoinjiany their husbands to the field, and 
share in all the dangers of war ; tliey busy 
themselves in every economical duty, which we 
leave to the care of our domestic slaves ; yet are 
they on many occasions more respected than the 
haughtiest and most amiable of our Roman la¬ 
dies. No dowry is given with a daughter wlun 
she marries; on the contrary, a present is made 
to her father on the occasion, and to her is con- 


Velleius Paterculus. 
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signed a lance with other military instruments. 
There has been to me always something disgust¬ 
ing in the character of an Amazon, and 1 am 
more disposed to esteem than admire the fair 
Cheruscans : I will, however, f onfess that I have 
had few opportunities of seeing and conversing 
with any of the younger; they are indeed al¬ 
lowed all the liberty they desire, but they make 
a very moderate use of it. 1 have sometimes 
perceived them discoursing familiarly with tlic 
young men of their own country, but have not 
observed either design or gallantly in their in¬ 
tercourse ; as for me, they seem studiously to 
avoid my society, and their countrymen take 
great jiains to confirm them in such reserve. 
These entertain the most disadvantageous idea 
of the morals of the Romans ; and are persuad¬ 
ed that a mfin who neither loves gaming, nor the 
Bacchanalian orgies, which are their chief de¬ 
light, can have no other way of spending his 
time than in the seduction of women; and as 
they never adorn their persons boit to appear 
more terrible to the enemy, they consider all 
elegance and even neatness of dress, as marks of 
effeminacy and libertinism; in the same manner, 
as they suppose, that the study of eloquence can 
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only tend to the purposes of deceit, and that of 
philosophy to the ruin of religfion. 

With these ideas you may imagine that they 
are far from being ambitious of accpiiring tlic 
knowledge of Orcece and Rome. The ignorance 
most difficult to conquer is that wliich proceeds 
from pride: the Chcruscans will never be rea¬ 
soned into a desire of improvi-ment; but they, 
as well as every other nation, may be seduccil by 
the charms of hixury. However, there is some¬ 
thing awfully rigid in their virtue, which, on 
many occasions, incites them to actions as noble 
as those that are the result of the most enlighten¬ 
ed philosophy ; yet I must still assert that their 
merit is inferior to ours: their J)as.sion•^ are far 
less violent, they have more patience, greater 
coolness, and, in general, more mdifl'erence for 
every thing that forms the object of our hojies 
and fears. Money as yet is of little conse<|uencc 
to the Germans, and if avarice is to be found 
amongst them, it consists rather in the fear of 
loss, than in the desire of gain. They hazard 
no commercial speculations, and hold even agri¬ 
culture in little esteem: they prefer the devasta¬ 
tion of their neighbours lands to the improvement 
of their own: they exchange presents with each 
other, but neither n^c a merit of their bounty. 



nor foci much gratitude for what they re¬ 
ceive. 

Tl>e hardships and inconveniences to which 
1 liey are daily exposedj are ])crhaps the cause of 
the excesses into which they plunge themselves 
to drive away thought. Were their sobriety 
equal to their frugality and valour, they would 
be almost uncoiujucrable ; but they scarcely ever 
make the proper use of a victory, as they fre¬ 
quently sutler themselves to be surprised and de¬ 
feated, when, after a successful engagement, 
their banquet has put them into a condition that 
renders then iucaj)able of resistance. 

These baiKpiets are likewise held for deliberat¬ 
ing on public affairs, but nothing is concluded 
till the next day, when the heads arc cool and 
the passions less agitated. Tiiis they consider as 
one of the best of their institutions, as they arc 
obliged to give their opinions when every tongue 
is supposed to utter the, language of the heart; 
and these opinions are discussed, and considered, 
when their reason and judgment are in full and 
temperate force. 

It may be expected that in these political ban¬ 
quets, unlike those said to have been introduced 
by Italus to civilize and gain the hearts of his 
people, frequent disputes and controversies will 
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Oinse ; autl I have been told tliat on these occa¬ 
sions, few words are employed to decide the 
contest, but the sword is immediately drawn, 
and most of the feasts terminate like that of the 
Lapithse. Cariovaldas has received as many 
wounds from his patriotism in the council, as 
from his bravery in the field : whence you may 
conclude that the stroiejfest and most active chief, 
must always have the best of the argument. 
Whether tliis inconvenience is greater than what 
arises from more polished manners, is to me un¬ 
certain : acuteness of mind may as easily fall 
to the share of a traitor, as strengtli of body. 
The Roman who prefers his private interest to 
that of his country, may be possessed of more 
eloquence and greater power of persuasion than 
the most zealous and upright of his fellow citi¬ 
zens j his superior talents may do as much hurt 
as the sword of the traitorous German, who 
may unfortunately wield^it with a more vigorous 
arm than his honester countryman. Prejudice 
alone makes us insensible of the empire of se¬ 
duction, while we are constantly on our guard 
against that of force; but the councils of a 
civilized republic are in fact not more free than 
those of the barbaTiaQs, 
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LETTER Vri. 

I CANNOT describe to you, Septimius, the 
surprise and satisfaction which I have experienc¬ 
ed since my last letter: I told you that most of 
the neighbouring’ chiefs had expressed a parti¬ 
cular esteem for me, and sent me presents 
during my confinement. Yesterday Vcrcennis 
entered my cave, and informed me that some 
slaves were arrived from an intimate friend of 
Cariovaldas, named Manfred, whose possessions 
being more distant than the others, he had not 
been enabled sooner to assure me of his regard. 
Scarcely had she spoken, when the slaves ap¬ 
peared hearing a wild boar, and a quantity 
of lesser game; they were followed by a person 
habited nearly like themselves, but whose air 
and features immediately struck me: judge of 
my feelings, when I really found him to be the 
person I imagined, the Grecian Philocles. You 
may remember he was the friend of Varus, and 
accompanied him on his expedition into Ger¬ 
many : the liveliness of his wit, the gentleness 
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of his manners, the elegant and cxiensivo know¬ 
ledge with which he is endow'ed, rendcrtxl hi'* 
society infinitely agreeable, not only to the ge¬ 
neral, but to every officer in the army. I wel¬ 
comed him with transport, and at the same time 
expressed my regret at seeing him in a condition 
equally wretched with my own ; but he seemed 
only sensible to the happiness of finding me; 
and related, that having been taken prisoner by 
Manfred, during the pillage of the camp, he 
had ever since been bis slave ; and had expe¬ 
rienced from him no very unfavonrablc treat¬ 
ment ; that hearing a wounded Ttoman was 
confined in the dominions of Cariovaldas, be 
had requested of liis master to permit him 
to accompany the presents, though he had no 
expectation of meeting me, whom he supposed 
to have been left slain on the field of battle. He 
now earnestly entreated me to prevail on Cario- 
valdas to take him into his houshold, and engage 
Manfred to exchange him for one of his slaves. 
Cariovaldas readily complied, on condition that 
he should return the next day to his master to 
obtain his permission; and has this morning 
dispatched one of his most intelligent slaves, to 
attend Philocles, and, if Manfred approves of 
him, to remain in bis place. 



We have passed the night in recapitulating 
tlip dreadful event, which reduced us to this state 
of exile and captivity. Philocles could give me 
little intelligence that was later than my own; 
ho has, however, encrcascd iny hoiTor and in¬ 
dignation hy his description* of the insults eom- 
initted by the barbarians on the once victorious 
eagles, and other trophies of Eotnan glory, but 
now of Roman shame. 1 was obliged to stop 
him in the nudst of his narration; for I could 
not endure to hear from (Irecian lips the dis¬ 
graces wc ha\e experienced. I was covered with 
confusion, and Philocles, after gently reproving 
me for my want of philosophy, turned the con • 
versation to other topics, with that urbanity to 
which I have lately been a stranger, and which 
is certainly one of the greatest consolations in 
life; but his conversation has reminded me of 
pleasures which 1 ought to forget, if 1 would ex¬ 
pect to enjoy any degree of content in these de¬ 
serts ; and I fear the vivacity of my imagination 
may make me pay too dear for the momentary 
happiness I have indulged in conveMmg with 
a man of genius and education. 

I anxiously inquired of him whether he had 
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gained any information of the state of Rome 
since our ca])tivity; and I find that in this par¬ 
ticular he has not been more fortunate than my¬ 
self. Tlie answers he lia.s given me, relative to 
the almost universal destruction of our army, 
have made me more wretched than I was while 
I could please myself with supposing improba¬ 
bilities. He informs me, that all were destroyed 
on the field, except the tribunes and centurions 
of the first ranks, whom I saw massacred in 
the sacred wood, and a few prisoners who hav»‘ 
mostly fallen to the share of the Marsians. 
This dreadful certainty, has renewed all my grief; 
I mourn for my friends as if they were this, 
moment lost; and yet 1 cannot < xjiress to you 
the satisfaction which I feel in the hope of hav¬ 
ing Philocles near me. I shall think mySelf no 
longer a solitary being, in the midst of a crowd 
who can take no part in my sufferings; 1 
shall even be able to improve myself in various 
branches of literature and phtteopby, which tlie 
Grecian possfSs^ ip a supreme degree : solitude 
with such resouvees will have lost its horrors, 
and my heart may once more open itself to 
socitd delights: I cannot describe to you my im¬ 
patience for hU return. 

Voi. I. n 

. t 
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LETTER VIII. 

My wisb'cs have been gratified, and a long in¬ 
terval of iny captivity has been rendered less 
irksome by the society of a polished mind. Phi- 
iocles is nay fellow slave, or rather, by the in¬ 
dulgence of Cariovaldas, he enjoys almost equal 
liberty with myself; however, I cannot wholly 
conquer the prepossessions of the chief against 
■ him; he makes a great distinction between us, 
and 1 perceive that the liberality with which he 
treats him is entirely on my account, and in 
consequence of my continual repeated recom¬ 
mendations. 

The pleasing conversation of this philosopher 
compensates many of my sufferings; his cheer¬ 
fulness is invincible, and the variety of his 
knowledge is a source of ctaWagit entertain¬ 
ment ; nay, what is incomprehendliflie even to 
myself, who am .spectator of tlie prodigfM which 
he brings to pass, he ha.s gained the aflfection 
and excited the curiosity of all the Cheru»:ans 
of this district, except Cariovaldas; lie has not 



lipen above three months my companion, and 
he lias already made a greater progress in the 
minds of the people, than I have done in near 
two years of residence amongst them. 

You know his figure is commanding, his 
countenance infinitely pleasing, his voice melo¬ 
dious, and his elocution easy and natural; 
though you would imagine the last of these ad- ’ 
vantages to be of little consequence to him in 
Germany, as he has taken no pains to acquire 
the language, and is not likely to find many 
Clieniscans who understand Greek. You re¬ 
member how unwillingly he spoke Latin at Romo, 
and with what difficulty we prevailed qn him to 
lay aside his usual prejudices, and to hold a con¬ 
versation in the language of our country, when 
he was invited to the Villa of Val»ii% who so 
often expressed lus disgust at tliis vanity which 
prevails among the Grecians, and who never 
gave way to it, except when they came to im¬ 
plore his protection. Fhilocles now converses 
partly by partly in Latin, with those 

who understand onir ulinm; many of them hav¬ 
ing acquired the meahs of expressing themselves 
by their frequent wars witli the Romans, and 
thek long intercourse with our armies. Icoidd' 
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not forbear remarking to him the necessity lo 
which he was reduced; he replied, it should not 
continue long, that of two foreign languages he 
preferred the least barbarous, meaning the lan¬ 
guage of Rome, but hoped he should soon in¬ 
duce the (icrmans to utter sounds more analo¬ 
gous to Ills ideas: this hope seems not to be 
groundless, since he has already formed a school, 
and instructs Ins pu{)ds wiOi astonishing patience 
and assiduity. 

One of the principal causes of his popularity 
Is the connexion he has made with Norberl, 
chief priest of the neighbouring wood. lie has 
openly professed himself his admirer and dis¬ 
ciple, attends him every day to be initiated in 
the. traditional knowledge of the country, and, 
at his retttni, relates to me the various circum¬ 
stances of their worship and belief, with which 
1 was before unacquainted. You know his sen¬ 
timents in regard to religion, and therefore will 
imagine he makes no scruple of submitting to 
any ceremony, which may t^e purpose 

of curiosity or speculation: he even cap¬ 
tivated the friendship of Vereennis, by listening 
to her rhapsodies and explanations of ^ gift of 
prophecy, with which she supposes herself cn- 
^wed. His botanical studies, which he pti]r> 
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sues with great ardour, gave him the reputation 
of collecting herbs for the purposes of^magie; 
in which he at first endeavoured to undeceive the 
people; but finding their opinions only more 
eoiifinned by Im denials, he now g'lves them 
leave to conjecture that he is a learned magi¬ 
cian, but that he is more willing to employ his 
ai'i for the’ benefit, than for the detriment of 
mankind. 

As he is no longer in the prime of youth, and 
assumes a gravity and austerity of manners 
which I never observed in him during his resi¬ 
dence in the Roman camp, the young people of 
both sexes are encouraged by their parents to 
cultivate his society. He has ehosen for his 
habitation, amongst the caves destined for the 
better order of slaves belonging to Cariovaldas, 
a grotto overgrown with ivy, eonveiuently situa¬ 
ted on the banks of a small rivulet, and shaded 
by immense oaks; the place is not unpleasing, 
and here he seats himself with his lyre, and 
sings to a numerous auditory the praises of those 
Divinities who wtt adored in common by the 
Greeks and Gennans, such as Apollo,* Vulcan, 
and Diana, The number of his visitors daily m- 
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creases, and it is not uninteresting to behold the 
group that is formed around him: at night he 
explains to them the motions of the celestial 
bodies, teaches them the Grecian names of the 
stars, and is now lieginning to initiate them in 
the fabulous history of those personages who 
have given their names to the diflerent con¬ 
stellations. There is so much of tlic mai-vellou* 
in tliis part of his astronomical instructions, that 
it makes a deep impression on his hearers, 
and greatly adds to their veneration. 

His time is thus engaged m diversified em¬ 
ployments, and he often exhorts me to make use 
of similar means, to conquer the melancholy by 
which I Am engrossed. When we are alone he 
composes orations, and repeats them with such 
grace and energy as raise my wonder, and ex¬ 
cite ray emulation; but the moment he departs, 
I relapse into my usual despair, or employ my 
thoughts in forming wild schemes for my return 
to Rome j while the improbability of ever put- 
ting.them in execujaoti only inweases my impa¬ 
tience, and causes these ideas m t^e still faster 
hold on my imagination. 
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LETTER JX. 

Our pliiloaophcr is become Uie oracle of the 
Clieruscaiis: he has instructed many in the lan¬ 
guage of his country: he has access to every ha¬ 
bitation, and, by a special favour, the priests 
have enjoined Cariovaldas to free him from the 
condition of a slave. A portion of ground has 
been allotted for his subsistence, and he has 
found means to render his cave, and the hut 
which he has built over it, more commodious 
and more agreeable than 1 could have imagined 
possible in so barbarous a country. He has in¬ 
troduced many, articles of furniture, executed 
not without ingenuity from his instructions; he 
has Iai<l out a garden, and filled it with various 
plants, which be observed growing wild, and 
which culture las rendered useful and pleas¬ 
ing. 

Two days since was celebrated the feast of 
the siatnmer solstice; the Germans have on this 
occasion many superstitious ceremonies, at which 
Fhilocles assisted. Towards evening he invited 
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to bis habitation the priests, bards, and princi¬ 
pal chiefs of the neighbourhood. A collation of 
various fruits, herbs, and milk, prepared in a 
different manner, before unknown to his guests, 
was served with a neatness and propriety of 
which they had no idea. The table w as spread 
in a grove, on the borders of the rivulet; every 
pcr-soii was crowned with flowers; and per¬ 
fumes, extracted by the direction of Philoclcs 
from various odoriferous shrubs, were •showered 
on the company, according to the custom of 
the (ilrccks, from vases which he had jircpared 
for that purpose. As soon as the collation was 
removed, twelve youths and virgins, trained by 
him to imitate the dances of tlie Atluniaus, and 
guided by the melody of a flute, not ill managed 
by ode‘Of hi-> pupils, advanced, and celebrated 
the triumph of summer, saluting the we.stern 
sun with various ceremonies, borrowed paitly 
from the Greeks, and partly from the Germans. 
After this, from behind the oaks, appeared 
a beautiful young woman alic^jSl^teen years of 
age, clothed in white, with 'ji'^|mle gir^e, 
on which was embroidered the of the 

sun; her head was crowned with cans Cora, 
and her auburn hair, disposed with artfullseg- 
ligence, hung in ringlets on her thoulden i 



dazzling whiteness of her complexion, the ce¬ 
lestial azure of her eyes, the air of ingenuous 
candour in her countenance, the simplicity aird 
modesty that appeared in all her actions, attract¬ 
ed my whole attention, and made me sup])ose 
myself in a dream. She advanced while the 
dancers formed themselves into a semicircle be¬ 
hind her, and having, in graceful and slow mea¬ 
sures, paid her adoration to the sun, she fixed 
herself in the most elegant attitude, with her 
eyes directed to the radiant glolre, till it was 
lost beneath the horizon ; then with a soft air, 
and tuneful voice, she sung an ode in praise of 
Apollo, the other virgins and youths accompany¬ 
ing her as a chorus. 

The whole assembly was struck with amaze¬ 
ment, and considered Philocles as Bomething 
more than mortal. I will own to you, Septimius, 
my thoughts were, at that moment, differently 
engaged. I had recognized the features of seve¬ 
ral of the dancers, but the beautiful representa¬ 
tive of sumin§|j,|j'as entirely unknown to me, ami 
,I anxiously. to discover her. Philodc.s 

• smiled at my irarprise, and assuring me he liatl 
f roysteiy of this entertainment merely to 
diveil^e from the melancholy that prej'ed upon 
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my spirits, promised, when we should be alone, 
to give me every intelligence I might desire. 

The lovely dancer, and her romi)anions, re¬ 
tired into the grove, and disappeared. The 
guests sat late, and, according to the custom of 
their country, returned to their habitations almost 
in a state of stupefaction. I had long before left 
their society, and joined Cariovaldas, whom I 
found sitting in a thoughtful posture at the door 
of his dwelling; I told him that I regretted his 
presence was wanting to the pleasures in which 
I had been a sharer. lie answen-d w ith a sigh, 
“ Marcus ! your fJrecian, without apparent de¬ 
sign, fights the battles of the Romans; the bold 
and steady Marius, the great and ei er i iclorious 
Caesar, the noble Drusus, and the cautious and 
skilful Tiberius have never done so much injury 
to the Chcruscaiis as the seducing and deceitful 
Philocles. You are too young, too honest, and 
too brave to perceive the ills into which he is 
plunging this unhappy nation ; yes, my generous 
enemy, you must tveep over us; if you could ima¬ 
gine how one man has already succeed^ in sowing 
the seeds of corruption amongst us. Vou would 
seek to conquer us by open and noble hostility; 
but this man, under the mask of friendships is 
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undermining the solid basis of our glory, and 
poisoning the sources of our courage and patriot¬ 
ism. He has already seduced our instructors, 
the guardians of our laws, and the scourges of 
our crimes. But I have at least not to reproach 
myself with authorising, by my presence and 
example, the illusion which spreads so rapidly 
through this district.” 

Cariovaldas spoke these words with peculiar 
energy, and I had never before seen him so mucli 
animated. I took, however, some pains to plead 
for Philocles, and endeavour to convince the 
chief, that polished manners, and elegant studies, 
far from corrupting the mind, tended to heighten 
and improve every honourable sentiment. He 
made no reply, but retired in apparent ill- 
humour. 
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LETTER X. 


T. HE (Grecian returned late, and not waitiiiif 
foriny inquiries, told me that the ainiahle per¬ 
son who had seemed to inaki' some iinjiressiun on 
me, was named Bertha; that she was the daugh¬ 
ter of a ehief, related to Arminius; and that her 
lather had fallen in a skirmish with the Romans : 
that she lived with his only surviving brother, at 
a small distance from the sacred wood; and tliat 
her uncle and protector was the intimate friend 
of Norbert the chief priest, with whom he had 
often visited their habitation, and instructed the 
young and ingenuous Bertha in the language and 
music of the Athenians. He spoke much of the 
sw'cetncss of her temper, and of the progress she 
bad made in her studies, but complained of her 
wanting animation and vivacity. “ She is,” add¬ 
ed he, " greatly attached to the Tfligion of her 
country, and scrupulously observes its most su¬ 
perstitious rites; she looks on its ministers as the 
lulerpreters of the Gods, and treats ine with the 
same kind of deference and respect, because I 



have been introduced to her as a friend and dis¬ 
ciple of Norbert.” 

I hope, answered 1, (hat you will never give 
her cause to repent of the confidence she has 
placed in you; and 1 am certain that Philocles 
has too much delicacy of sentiment to entertain 
any ideas repugnant to that respect which is 
ever due to innocence and candour. However, I 
must luforin you that Cariovaldas is by no means 
pleased with your success among the f'heruscans; 
I would advise you to be more cautious, and ra¬ 
ther to introduce those customs of your country 
that may tend to improvement than delight. 

“ As for Bertha,” replied the philosopher, “ I 
have had no other view in her instruction than 
the desire of improving a mind and person not 
unworthy of my cares. You cannot suspect a 
man, who has lived more than thirty years 
amongst the most beautiful and accomplished wo¬ 
men of Greece and Italy, to be enraptured witii 
the mere natural charms of a young barbarian; 
particularly a man who has other pursuits and more 
serious stadl®!i My chief motive for placing her, 
as the piiaeipal figure, in my group of dancers, 
was ^ give you the agreeable surprise of a mo- 
inedt; and my instructions will only serve to scat¬ 
ter fcw flowers in the thorny path to which fate 
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has condemned her* The fears of Cariovaldas 
are natural to the ignorant, and I heartily forgive 
him for despising refinements of which he can 
never know the value. Let him console himself 
with the assurance that during his life the Chcrus- 
cans will neither he too learned, nor too elegant; 
many ages revolve before a barbarous nation be¬ 
comes civilised, and the lapse from civilization 
to effeminacy requires a succession of years, 
though I will own its gradations are somewhat 
more rapid than those of the former.” 

“ But,” said I, interrupting him, “ do you not 
allow the possibility that a nation may sink into 
effeminacy without ever having risen to civiliza¬ 
tion ?” 

" 1 do not believe this probable of the Ger- 
malis,” answered Philocles a little disconcerted; 
“ I have neither the power nor intention of cor¬ 
rupting them; but if I could substitute gentleness 
of manners for the haughty ferocity which forms 
their present character, surely I should do them 
no inconsiderable service. This station, not un¬ 
like your Romans in the first ages of the repub¬ 
lic, is attentive to observe every Wnd disci¬ 
pline that strengthens the body; but pajlfa^iittle 
regard to the universally allowed superior culti¬ 
vation of the mind.” 
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•' It is certain, Philocles,” answered I, " both 
the mind and the body require exercise and at¬ 
tention ; but there is something still more impor¬ 
tant, which is often neglected by polished as well 
as barbarous nations; this our ancient Romans 
never forgot, I mean the improvement of the 
heart.” 

“ It is just,” said Philocles; " I agree with 
your maxim, and as a proof of my approbation, 
I leave to you the care of forming the heart of my 
fair pupil: I have reason to believe you will not 
be displeased with the employment.” 

After these words, which he accompanied 
with a smile, he left me to my reflections; 
which in my next letter, Septimius; I will com¬ 
municate to you. 
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LETTER XI. 


After PWlocks had left me, I attentively 

considered the conversation which had passed 
between us, and rcvohed in my umid the whole 
of his conduct since his arrival m this country. 
I will confess to you, Septimius, that I began to 
be nearly of the same opinion with Canovaldas. 
Bertha had pleased me—you know I am not in¬ 
sensible to the charms of beauty, but the manner 
in which the Grecian spoke of her to me had too 
much the air of design noi to excite in me some 
degree of contempt for him, and much compas¬ 
sion for her. At that instant the remembrance 
of Aurelia came to my assistance ; I considered 
Philocles as a man who wanted to drive her from 
my thoughts, and engage me in a snare, which 
might make me insensible hw treacherous in¬ 
tentions against the persons who ha4,Sirst received 
him on my recommendation. The h^bre I gave 
way to this idea, the more my and dis¬ 

like of the philosopher augmented; "hut if I could 
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j»o longer give him my esteem, where should 1 
find a friend, a companion ? This reflection af¬ 
fected me; I wished to suppose his intentions 
innocent, that I might not lose the satisfactioti 1 
experienced in his society: however my doubts 
were too great to allow me to seek for a justifica¬ 
tion from himself: I knew his eloquence, and 
feared his power of persuasion. The next day I 
avoided him, and sought every opportunity of 
conversing with Cariovaldas; hut he is seldom 
communicative, and always reserved: I admire 
his virtues, but can form no intimate connexion 
with him. . It is said his son is more polished 
than most of his countrymen, and yet possesses 
all their firmness and sincerity; how unfortunate 
am 1 that he does not inhabit this part of th«* 
country! Yet, O Septimius! what could make 
me amends for thy absence Shall we neter 
again enjoy those hours of confidential inter¬ 
course, which completed our mutual happiness, 
and confirmed us in every noble pursuit ? 

1 have still some reason to believe that Philo- 
des is not SO guilty as 1 at first imagined; the 
natural genhis of the Greeks leads them to cheer¬ 
fulness and a love of amusement: whether they 
are more reprehensible than those who pass their 
lives in gloomy solicitude, deserves at least to be 

Vot. I. E 
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examined; and nothing- but an insensible beinpf 
could reject the desire of associating virtue with 
pleasure. 

I have determined to watch narrowly the con¬ 
duct of our philosopher, and should there he any 
truth in the suspieions of Cariovaldas, will use 
every effort to repair the injuries of which I may 
have been an involuntary promoter. This morn¬ 
ing 1 found him at the entrance of his cave, sur¬ 
rounded by his pupils, amongst whom was the 
lovely Bertha, who had accompanied her unele: 
I saluted her respectfully, and she seemed much 
confused at my appearance, returned a few words 
to the compliment I made her on her performance 
at the celebration of the feast of the solstice, and 
took her place to listen attentively to the lessons 
of Philocles. 

His imagination easily furnishes him with in¬ 
structive fables, and his eloquence conveys them 
in terms so pleasing and so well chosen, that I 
shall wrong him by repeating them from me¬ 
mory; yet I cannot refbse myself the satis¬ 
faction of giving you an idea of this moming’s 
lesson, with the sentiments of which I'fetfid my¬ 
self greatly interested, though I know #^ther 
they had the same ei&ct on the rest of his audi¬ 
tory. Vanity, it is true, may be oftep found 
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amongst uncivilized nations, as it is the usual 
companion of ignorance; but its growth is infi¬ 
nitely more luxuriant in cultivated soils. Tliis 
fable was originally composed at Rhodes, in an¬ 
swer to a question of Tiberius, who, strangely 
fond of mythological subjects, once gave the fol¬ 
lowing question, as a theme to various men of 
letters, whom he had assembled, 

“ What was the usuai. song op the 

“ SYKENS?”* 

You will judge whether the answer of Philocles 
was well adapted. He reports that Tiberius, at • 
that time disgusted with the world, and tortured 
by hopeless ambition, applauded highly the 
moral of the fable, and heartily joined in censur¬ 
ing the vanity of others, while he despaired of 
ever gratifying his own. 

• life of Tiberius. The islands of the Syrens are three 
rocks, nearly opposite the Cape of Minerva,'in the Gulph 
of Sorrento. A colony of Enhwan* iwe said to have peo¬ 
pled all the coast near Naples. 


E 2 
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THE SYRENS. 

THE Sea Nymphs, who presided. over the 
beautiful coasts of Hesperia, having long observed 
with compassion tlie wrecks .occasioned by the 
delusive song of the Syrens, appeared at the court 
of Olympus, and in a suppliant manner besought 
that Jupiter would put an end to the allurements 
of the fatal rocks. They represented to the Father 
of the Gods that tlie innocent and guilty were 
alike exposed to destruction, since scarcely a 
vessel passed near the spot without meeting its 
ruin; and they requested he would fi nd some 
other-means to punish the undeserving, and re¬ 
move an illusion by which so many heroes had 
perished. 

Jupiter listened calmly to their remonstrances, 
and answered in the following manner. 

“ Y ou might have been assured, O Nereids! 
that whatever is done on your globe is conform¬ 
able to my intentittos ; consequently you had no 
right to question thejustice of a punishment, of 
which the Syrens are only the^ ininisters. You 
confess that many of the victims are de.serving of 
their fate ; and I shaH now de^rt to convince you 
that all who are shipwrecked bn the roij^, .which 
have excited your displeasure^ jhenk^ com- 
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passion alone which superior beings nalurally 
grant to tlie errors of mortals. Repair to those 
fatal islands, and attend to all that happens.” 

The nymphs obeyed, and took their station on 
the rock belonging to the elder of the Syrens. 
They observed that the allurements of the two 
younger had destroyed more numerous, but more 
ignoble viclnns; such as the votaries of sloth, 
pleasure, interest, and other passions of the mean¬ 
er sort: they were therefore desirous of being in¬ 
formed in what consisteil the magic of the most 
powerful seducer, before whom the proudest 
vessels had struck. 

The first that appeared was a stately galley 
richly ornamented, and impelled by a prosperous 
wind: the sails were of purple, and on the banners 
shone the eagle of Jupiter, embroidered in 
gold: on the prow stood a man of beautiful as¬ 
pect and majestic figure ; he held a golden .scep¬ 
tre in his hand, and his temples were bound with 
a sacred fillet. 

No sooner did the vessel approach the shore, 
than the Syren thus began her song: 

" All hail to thee, Diocles! high priest of Ju¬ 
piter ! beloved by Gods and men! prosperous-be 
thy voyage to the Sicilian shores, where the 
thronging inhabitants of Syracusa are waiting on 
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the port with eyes raised to heaven, in longing 
expectation of thy arrfVal. Hear, ^n^aiistcrs! 
hear, t) ye Tritons ara Ncl'eids-'Wl^^Eubcean 
coasts, the virtues of I)i,^te| and the favours be¬ 
stowed on him by the 'immortals.” 

Born of a distinguished race, adorned with 
all the graces of mind and person. Diodes was 
early set apart for the service of Jupiter: edu¬ 
cated within his tem]>le, he learned, not only 
the sacred mysteries of his profession, but every 
elegance which art and literature can inspire^ 
Tlie favour of his sovereign, who raised him even 
superior to envy, only served to gain him more 
effectually the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 
Which of the inhabitants of Syracusa had not 
reason to applaud the choice of their prince f 
Which of them did not owe some advantage to 
the influence of Diodes? What thousands of 
poor received daily nourishment at his gate! what 
numerous and splendid gifts he bestowed on the 
temples of the Immortals! with what dignity he 
has always supported the sacerdotal power, and 
what magniffeent banquets are the share of those 
guests whom he honours by his invitations! Such, 
Diodes, has been thy lifej and wljatcan be 
more glorious than thy lato negotiation'isith the 
priests of Janus in Btruria !• Tte ewe of the high 

* tlw SBCient name ot Tos^diy. : 



temple of Jupiter in Syracusa, the first sacerdo¬ 
tal honours of thy country, have been granted 
thee as a reward: return, and enjoy them.” 

Whilst the Syren continued her song, the Ne¬ 
reids watched the countenance of Diocles, who 
could not conceal the pleasure he felt; the cup 
of libation, which he was rearing to salute the 
fane of Minerva on the opposite promontory, 
fell from his hands: he wished to hear more dis¬ 
tinctly the song of flattery: he commanded the 
pilot to steer closer to the rock, and in an instant 
the dreadful eddy swallowed up the sacred and 
magnificent galley. 

Soon came in sight another vessel, less pom¬ 
pous than the former, but large, and well equip¬ 
ped ; nothing could exceed the skilfulness or dis¬ 
cipline of the crew; they were commanded by 
an aged personage of a thoughtful and severe ap¬ 
pearance. 

" Blessed be thy presence,” cried the cruel 
Syren, Just and wise Sophronomos! famed is 
thy government over ah the plains of Hesperia; 
the cities of Cafiipania,* restored to their pris¬ 
tine tranquillity by thy prudent and firm authori- 

* called Terra di Lavero, part of bis Sicilian Ma¬ 
jesty’s dominieiis. 
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ty, applaud thy wisdom, while they bend briieath 
thy laws. How far superior arc these honours to 
the distinctions of birth! Thy advancement is 
owing to thy ability and talents, and with reason 
thou lookest down on those of noble blood who 
have remained so far behind thee. Fear not the 
power of fate, since thy wisdom raises thee su¬ 
perior to its influence.” 

Sophrouomos was not more insensible than 
Diodes to the charms of adulation, but comman¬ 
ded the pilot to direct his vessel nearer to the 
rock. In vain did the fearful mariner endeavour 
to oppose his will—the wise legislator was obeyed 
and perished. 

A light and well-armed galley next appeared : 
youth, livelines', and vigour distinguished the 
rowers; the song of triumph resounded through 
the ranks, and at the head of the troop was seen 
a warrior in shining armoujr; his eyes sparkled 
with fire, his every action was noble and assured, 
a lofty plumage nodded on his crest, and he 
seemed impatient at the situation to which his 
ardour was confined. 

“ Glorious Aristomachos!” exclaimed the. Sy¬ 
ren, " the Eubocan shores salute thy trophied gal¬ 
ley. Mighty conqueror! receive our adorations* 
Aecu-stomed from thy earliest years to the applause 
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of an admiring world, disdain not the congratu¬ 
lations of the nymphs of these rocks; approach, 
and know how well we are informed of thy ex¬ 
ploits in the army of the warlike king of Thrace, 
with whom thou enteredst on thy career of vic¬ 
tory, when, indignant at repose, tliou hadst left 
thy paternal house, and native Macedon. We 
are not ignorant of thy conquests in Magna Grc- 
cia, where thy victorious arms, at the head of 
this adventurous band of young warriors, sub¬ 
dued the proud Crotona,* and the delightful Sy- 
baris ;t of thy late distinguished success before 
the haughty Rhegium,J whose stately bulwarks 
in vain opposed thy courage—may thy conquests 
extend from pole to pole, and may thy laurels 
ever bloom refreshed with the blood of new ene¬ 
mies.” 

Neither Aristomachos, nor his friends, could 
resist the seduction : they drew near the rock, 
and the boasted conqueror fell before the Sy¬ 
ren. 

While the Nereids were lamenting his fate^ 
the gentle music of a lyre was heard from afar, 

* Ancient cities of Magna tSrecia, long since destroyed. 

t is supposed to tove been near Corigliano. 

t a city of Calsbiciai opposite to Messina. 



and the notes, wafted on the light wings of tlie 
zephyrs, announced on the prow of a Lesbian 
vessel the poet Terpander, whose skilful hand 
touched the lyre, while his voice accompanied 
the harmonious sounds in sublimest verse. He 
sung the creative power of fancy; the magic of 
eloquence; the piercing eye of science j the di¬ 
vine inspiration of poetry; the breathing marble, 
and animated colom-s. Attentive to his own song, 
it was long before he heard that of the Syren : 
but scarcely had he listened for a moment, when 
his skill failed him, his hand no longer distin¬ 
guished the chords of his instrument, and the 
unfinished accents died on his tongue. 

“ Celestial poet!” sung the Syren, “ without 
thee^ what are sages and heroes ? It is by thy art 
alone they are rendered immortal. What won¬ 
der if thou art sought and courted more than 
monarchs? Approach, approach, and let me 
learn to imitate the heavenly strains of a mor¬ 
tal.” 

Terpander obeyed, and his vessel was dashed 
to pieces. The Nereids wept Ws fall, wondering 
that the folly of vanity should be joined with such 
superior talents, and were now convinced of the 
justice of Jupiter. " What avail,” saii^fthey, 
" virtues or qualities of which the posses^rs are 
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80 vain ? Know they not that all they enjoy, all 
that distinguishes them, is the gift of heaven: 
or dare they attribute its favours to their own 
merit ? They are justly punished for their ingra¬ 
titude. Let us depart with this useful lesson, 
never to question the decrees of our immortal 
sovereign.” 

They were about to leave the rock, when the 
voice of the Syren being again heard, they 
turned to see what vessel was to be next the 
prey of the cruel sisters. 

They were astonished to perceive only a small 
boat, in which were a few persons simply dressed. 
The rays of the setting sun shone directly on a 
young man of lofty stature, whose animated and 
open countenance expressed all that sensibility, 
spirit, and virtue can inspire. His companions 
seemed to treat him with respect, though he 
took on himself the most laborious part of the 
duty; and while the small number of rowers 
made the bark advance slowly, the Syren ad¬ 
dressed the chief in these words. 

“ Godlike EumencS! truth itself would appear 
to be the fable of adulation, were I to recount 
all thy virtues, afl thy glorious deeds. Brave 
companions of this excellent youth, you, who 
have^'diared his dangers, and his praises, bear 
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witness to the truth of my word! your hero, 
your Eumencs, born of a noble family in Sam- 
nium,* trained up to anns from his infancy, is 
equally versed iir the studies of a philosopher, 
and the duties of a warrior. You know the glo¬ 
ry he acquired in defending his country, and re¬ 
venging his father’s death on the base Lncanians, 
who, by treachery, had defeated that brave and 
experienced general. You know the honours 
l)cstowed on him by the Samnite council; his 
generous forgiveness of those enemies whom jea¬ 
lousy had raised against him; his unexampled 
kindness to his friends, and his impartial justice 
towards all men. You know that he resigned the 
government of the republic, because he could 
not, without confinning the authority of a ty¬ 
rant, enforce such laws as alone would render his 
fellow-citizens virtuous and happy. Every Sam- 
pite repeats, with admiration, the eloquent dis- 
couwe which he pronounced when he gave up 
the reins of empire, and resolved to retire to the 
island of Prochyte,f there to pass his days in 
tranquillity, study, and friendship. O glorious 
young man ! why should not the universe be ac¬ 
quainted with tby wisdom and thy virtues ? Ap- 
• Nowpart of the kingdom of Naples, 
t Procide, an islaod near Naples 
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proacb nearer; hear bow thou art revered on 
these coasts; how the Enhoean people are re¬ 
solved to restore thee to tliy rejjublic with greater 
honours than before, to vindicate thy rights, and 
to establish the so\ereignty of thy laws.” 

The Syren would have continued, but the 
boat was out of sight. Tlie hero smiled, and 
with a blush, turning to his companions, said, 
“ How meanly must yonder nymph think of 
me, if she supposes that I would arrogate to my¬ 
self any merit from my conduel. I have only 
consulted my own heart, and I could not have 
acted otherwise. 1 wish for the approbation of 
the virtuous, but 1 care not for the suftrage of 
a giddy multitude, since I have sufficiently expe¬ 
rienced the follies of ambition.” 

The Nereids quitted the rock, and accompa¬ 
nied tile humble bark to the island of Prochyte. 
Eumenes and his companions went on shore; but 
while they were preparing a sacrifwc of thanks, 
a deputation from the senate, and people of 
Samnium, arrived, and entreated his return, as 
a new war was impending, and his aid was be¬ 
come necessary. He neither hesitated, nor made 
any terms with the ambassadors, but flew to save 
his country, and was victorious. 

The Nereids returned to the court of Olym- 
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jpus ; they bowed their heads before the throne of 
Jupiter. “ Dread Sovereign!” cried they, " thy 
decrees are just, and we deserve to fall as victims 
before the rocks of thy ministers, if we ever 
more presume to set our judgment in opposition 
to thy wisdom.” 
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LETTER XIL 

J WAS told that Cariovaldas expressed some sa¬ 
tisfaction on hearinij the subject with which Phi- 
locles entertained his disciples. I took this op- 
j)ortunity of observing to him, that his fears 
might probably be groundless, and that Philocles 
would perhaps find the way of rendering virtue 
amiable, and pleasure instructive. 

“ Tell me,” said he, “ whether you informed 
him of my disapprobation; I can make no an¬ 
swer to your remark till you have satisfied my 
curiosity in that respect.” 

I replied, that on the same evening in which 
he mentioned to me his apprehensions, 1 had 
warned the Grecian to be more circumspect in 
his conduct. 

" I thought so,” returned Cariovaldast, " his 
artifice is great, and his hypocrisy sufficient to 
deceive nations far more knowing than the Che- 
ruscans. The man who can employ the language 
of virtue in the cause of vice, is the most danger¬ 
ous of beings. M^us, he is not worthy of your 
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friendship; even you he endeavours to seduce in 
the only way hy which he can hope to prevail 
on the steadiness of your temper j think what 
must be the fate of the wretched victim who 
has innocently become the minister of his de¬ 
signs. I was the friend of Bertha’s fatlitT, and 
tliongh her uncle, blinded by his veneration for 
sacerdotal influence, assists your Grecian m his 
unworthy plan, do not imagine I will suffer this 
maitl to be sacrificed, or you to bring on yourself 
eternal remorse. Had yoti been less attached to 
the chimerical idea of rejoining your legions, 
and returning to Iforue, of which, believe me, 
there is not the smallest probability, I would 
have adopted you for my son, and made you the 
brother of Sigismar. 1 would have given you 
possessions sufficient for your subsistence, and 
would have obtained Bertha for your wife; but 
you rather choose to consider yourself as our 
enemy, and I cannot force on you benefits 
which you refuse to accept.” 

I was affected, Septiniius, with the generosity 
of the chief, and could not forbear expressing 
my gratitude } but at the same time assured him 
it was not possible that I could relinquish the 
hope of one day returning to nay duty, and 
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spending the remainder of my life in the service 
of my country. 

" Your life is but commenced/* replied Cario- 
valdaa, " and you have to choose between many 
years of discontent, of vain hopes and fruitless 
wishes, and a series of calm and tranquil enjoy¬ 
ments amidst friends, who, if they have not the 
elegance and instruction of your countrymen, 
possess greater sincerity and truth. We cannot 
boast of the Alban or Falemian grape, but our 
beverage is uiimixed with poison: if my reflec¬ 
tions give you pain I will not repeat them ; only 
I conjure you to beware of Philocles. I do not 
insist on your avoiding his society; but by re¬ 
marking his behaviour, you will be convinced 
that I do not wrong him, and will one day return 
me thanks, or honour my memory, for having 
saved you from ruin and disgrace.” 

What vtill you say/ Septimius, when f tcB you 
that your fnend, aller hearing these words, and 
being deeply impreteed with a sense of their 
truth, after having formed a restSoiioti nevermore 
|Q'place conftdiihce in idiocies, and, if possible, 
td Woid speaking to since neither my 

^tfty ntft my tHow me to accept 

the'jj^h>]^al « seeond the de¬ 
signs of HuaWSilJ'j Wat say v^heft you 

Vol..if'’ ' p 



are informed, that, without knowing the true 
sentiments of my heart, without daring to re¬ 
flect on what may' lie the consequence of my 
conduct, I have fallen into the very errors against 
which Canovaldao had warned me? 

I had scarcely loft him, when wandering into 
the woods without any other design than that of 
diverting my thoughts from the painful images 
on which they dwelt, I chanced to east ray eyes 
on a large oak, the bark of which seemed to 
bear the impression of Roman characters. On a 
nearer approach 1 found, to my great surprise, 
ray name carved on the surface, and for a 
moment felt sensations scarcely possible to be 
described. I flattered myself that one of niy 
countrymen was near; I looked round q'ith 
anxious hope—all was solitude and silence: I 
could not prevail on myself to leave the wood, 
still waiting in the expectation that 1 should me6t 
some long-lost friend, when^ion a sadden, a per¬ 
son advanced through a winding path that led 
to the place, where I stood, but on seeing me 
fled with amazing precipitation. My curiosi¬ 
ty prompted me to follow with equal rapidity, 
till a rivulet intercepting the flight of the object I 
pursued, 1 found, not without astopishment, that 
it was Bertha, whose confusion was so great, that 
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it gave me the strongest suspicions of her being 
the unknown writer. However I had siifficient 
command over myself not to put a question to her 
which niust have increased her embarrassment 
and distress: she endeavoured to recover her 
spirits, and having a spear in her hand, told me 
she came into the wood with an intention of hunt¬ 
ing. There was no way of extricating ourselves 
from the labyrinth into which her flight had led 
us, but by returning through the same mazes wc 
had already traced, which naturally brought us 
to tlje oak, where her blushes plainly discovered 
that my suspicions had not been ill founded. 
Here we were met by Pliilocles, who having less 
delicacy than myself, and perceiving at the same 
instant the writing and the confusion of Bertha, 
induced her, notwithstanding all ray endeavours 
to the contrary, to confess that she had made 
this use of his instructions in that dangerous art 
of which the Cheruscans arc in general ignorant. 

If, since this adventure, I have not kept my re¬ 
solution of avoiding the lovely Bertha, I hopeSep- 
timius will pardon my w^akncssj pr at least con¬ 
sider the circumstances .tfeat aaay be pleaded in 
extenuation of ib Yet*'| idbiaot wholly excuse 
myself. The virtue reserve of Bertha are 
equal to her ingifeiiuoos e^MotUf j she flatters her- 
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self with the hope that I shall relinquish all ideas 
of returning to my cUuntry, and choose her to 
be the partner of my retreat. In vain have I en¬ 
deavoured to undeceive her; for while she sees 
that I pass my hours With pleasure in her com¬ 
pany, she has no conception of the different pas¬ 
sions that agitate my mind; and unless I obtain 
some means of leaving this part of the country, I 
can neither free her from sentiments, which must 
only end in her unhappiness, nor myself from 
the attractive power which constantly leads me 
towards her, 

Cariovaldas treats me with unusual rigour: I 
dare not enter into an explanation with him, 
though perhaps I could in some measure clear my 
innocence, but, alas! it must be at the expence 
of Bertha. Philocles seems to pity my situation, 
jOid counsels me to hope that time will afford 
^ome expedient to extricate me from this state 
of perphadty; but are his counsels disinterested ! 
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LETTER XIII, 

Philocles continues to instruct his pupils 
in such a manner as apparently to obriate every 
objection of Canovaldas; he endeavours to in¬ 
spire them with a liberality of sentiment, which 
seems calculated to raise them from the state of 
servile subjection to which they are condemned 
by their monarchs and their priests, and to ele¬ 
vate them to the dignity of thinking beings. 1 
was at first rather disgusted at his compliance 
with their superstitious ceremonies; but it aji- 
pears that he only lent himself to tliem for a while, 
that he might more effectually gam the confidence 
of the people, and seize an opportunity of enlight¬ 
ening their minds and giving them more rational 
notions. .Notwithstanding the progress of his 
philosophy amongst them, he has not lost the 
affection of the pri^sfcjl they warmly support his 
cause against tvho does not cease to 

demand his ‘ As to myself, I seem 

now rather Wf^ty than the anger of the 

. chiefs,|»4 * Wve^ion with Bertha, 
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who ingenuovisly confessed to him the event which 
J related m my Jast letter; my perplexity is 
greater than ever, and each day adds new strength 
to a chain which I have neither courage to break, 
nor inclination to bear. In the mean time I dare 
not trust myself to my own thoughts, but am con¬ 
strained to seek that resource which I never fail to 
find in the society of Philocles. He is now employ¬ 
ed in setting before his auditory the most charac¬ 
teristic parts of the annals of Greece : they listen 
to them with avidity, and the love of independency 
has taken strong possession of their minds. He 
relates to them the successfiil struggles of the 
Athenian people in the cause of freedom, the his¬ 
tory of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the overthrow 
of the thirty tyrants, and the death of Agis and 
Clcomenes, with various other events of the like 
nature. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Much lime has elapsed, my dear Septimius, 
since I have been able sufficiently to collect my 
ideas to communicate them to you. Doubt, anx¬ 
iety, and weariness, by turns have taken possession 
of my mind, and deprived me of all consolation. 
My situation becomes daily more wretched, sur¬ 
rounded on every side with snares or misfortunes 
from which I see no hopes of extricating myself* 
What means this inactivity in our armies ? Is 
it possible that the Roman people can be so dege¬ 
nerate as to leave unrevenged their own hoaour> 
and the manes of three legions, once the flower 
and pride of Rome; three legions which, even 
in their fall, were not unworthy tlie esteem of 
their country ? It is true, that the place which I 
am condemned to inhabit is remote from the 
usual station of ourtmps; but should they not 
have mitde their way into the ilarkesi recesses of 
these hostile reg^ons» and forced our enemies to 
repent tbpir perfidious triumph > I am told our 
arms sh», respected in some of the German pro- 



vittcesj that Tibehus acts with prudence, and 
niajntamb the s>trictest discipline; that he has 
even gamed some inconsiderable advantages; but 
should not his avenging arm have dragged to the 
feet of Jupiter Capitolmus the barbarous nations 
who have dared to insult the Homan name f 
I know Tiberms well: he fears censure more 
than he loves renown; he wishes only to preserve 
lus interest with Augustus, and will not endanger, 
by an heroic daring, the reputation he has ac¬ 
quired of kn able general, nor will he risk his 
private fortunes to save the honour of his country. 
He IS circumspect lest he should share the re¬ 
proaches which have undoubtedly been cast on 
the unhappy Varus; and yet it is said, that while 
our army was condemned to disgrace and de¬ 
struction, tlie fortunate Tiberius* reduced all H- 
lyri^ to obedience, and received tiie applauses of 
Horae, applauses which our shame must have re- 
doqbled. OSeplimius! my friend, the companion 
of my happier day*» I epvy not thy fame—I re¬ 
joice in thj viettaaes—but shall the enemy of Va¬ 
lerius triumph, ^alt the rum of our army add 
laurels to his brw*? Have I irved to contri,^ 
butt to his glory? No, J have no 



hopes of redress, of the return of felicity from such 
an avenger: I acknowledge his talents, but I 
abhor his principles. 

'Whither am I hurried by my passions? My 
dear Septimius, I have casually heard these cir¬ 
cumstances, but I cani»ot obtain any certain in¬ 
formation of their truth. Cariovaldas has stiictly 
forbidden all mention of public affairs in my 
presence; since my last letter he has been absent 
several months, and is but lately returned. He 
offered me to accompany him; but how could I 
act the part of a robber and assassin ? He departed 
to make an inroad on a neighbouring frontier. 
What interest have I in their quarrels? The 
sword which is not drawn in the service of our 
country deserves not to be crowned with success; 
yet woultl you believe it, my friend ? so difficult 
is it to retain a purity of sentiment when op¬ 
pressed with adversity, that I could scarcely 
without reluctance, refuse to attend him. The 
love of action, the desire of leaving Bertha, the 
I hope of death, strongly incited me to accept his 
; proposal, hut one serious reflection brought me 
' to myself, and the roipe of honour was obeyed, 
r 1 remained here, and have been miserable; so- 
. litude is now ojw imly consolation. 1 pass my 
days in of the wintry torrents that. 
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rolling down the bleak and barren mountains; 
root up in their course the lofty fir and venerable 
oak. Twice have I saved the lives of the wretch¬ 
ed inhabitants, whose huts were carried away 
by the stream: these are the only moments of 
happiness I have experienced. 

The suspicions of Cariovaldas against Philocles 
are, I am convinced, too true ; in my last letter 
are some expressions which may lead you to think 
I was deceived in his intentions. I confess that 
an appearance of virtue and liberality of senti¬ 
ment had seduced me, but 1 am now ashamed of 
my blindness, and of the regard I once enter¬ 
tained for so unworthy a being. 
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LETTER XV. 

Overwhelmed with despair, and hope¬ 
less that my letters would ever reach you, I had 
given up the consolatory employment of writing. 
I scarcely know how 1 have passed the tedious 
months and sea-sons that have revolved since I last 
addressed you. At length I am informed of 
what has happened at Rome whilst I have been 
detained in this unhapj)y country. 

Like a man long confined in a subterraneous 
cavern, whose eyes cannot bear the splendour of 
the rays which accidentally break in upon his 
solitude, I am confused and overpowered by the 
relation of so many and such important events, 
as are at once presented to my im^ination! In 
the midst of the various ideas which agitate my 
mind, a gleam of hope appears for the first time 
to cheer my sorrows, and if I dare not flatter 
myself with an immediate return to the legions, 
at least I have reason to suppose that I shall not 
wear out my life in captive inaction. 

A few nights since, on my return from a long 
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and fatiguing cbace, 1 found Cariovaldas en¬ 
gaged in conversation with a young man, whose 
countenance pleased and interested me, as soon as 
they perceived me, he arose, and Cariovaldas tel¬ 
ling him I was the Roman who had so long been 
an inhabitant of their country, he flew embrace 
me and oflered me his friendship hi tL > warmest 
and most aflPectionate terms. The feeling with 
which he expressed himself affected me greatly: 
while he spoke I observed that liis eyes were moist¬ 
ened with tears. I could no longer retain mine, 
and, for the first time, Septimius, since I have 
been tom from all that is dear to me, and con¬ 
demned to misery and affliction, I felt the con¬ 
solation of this tender effusion; f soon recol¬ 
lected myself, and endeavoured to hide my weak¬ 
ness from Cariovaldas. 

“ Marcus!” said he, ■" you have now a friend; 
this young man is my son, the Sigismar whom you 
hare so often heard me mention, and who, though 
he has hurled destruction amongst your legions, 
is more deserving of your regard and confidence 
than the traitorous Greek who has no affection 
but what is centered in himself. The business on 
which his leader has sent him is of too public a 
nature to be concealed from you; he wiU disclose 
the occurrences which have happened in your 
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country since your absence ; and if success attends 
our endeavours in the cause of Gennany, he may 
perhaj)s one day restore you to your former 
connexions.” 

You will more readily form an idea of my sen¬ 
sations than I can possibly describe them; you 
will conceive my impatience, and the various pas¬ 
sions which I felt while Sigismar related to me 
the return of Tiberius* to Rome, his triumph, 
his second journey towards Illyria, whence he 
was recaUed to take the reins of empire, resigned 
to him by the dying hands of Augustus; and 
finally, his exaltation to those honours, which 
even were tlicy conferred on the most virtuous 
and most heroic citizen of the republic, would 
become the seal of despotism and slavery. I 
know not whether we now deserve to be trusted 
with liberty, but surely we are not sufficiently de¬ 
generate to merit the government of Tibetiusi, 

What a mixture of satisfaction and anxiety I 
experienced, when Sigismar informed me that 
the great, the amiable Germanici;»,t the only 

• Tacitus, Book 

t Germanicus Cesar Isberitad the unue of Oermaniens 
from bis fetber «f T^eiios, received into 

die of Aagiutos, who, be&re 
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worlliy snrcesisor of Augitebu and Julius, is now 
left with the command of the legions employed to 
repel the incursions of the Germans j that he is 
general of those troops whom I have so long 
wished to join, and that they, insensible of their 
duty, have dared to make a pretence of the 
death of Augustus for committing the odious 
crime of rebellion, encouraged by the absence of 
their chief, who is collecting tribute in Gaul. 
Such IS the information given me by the sou of 
Cariovaldas, as received from Annin ms, whose 
ambition and enmity to the Remans have been 
newly excited by the hopes of easily defeating se¬ 
ditious and undisciplmeil troops, and who ha* 
sent this young warrior to call the Cheruscaus to 
arms. 

Sigismar has promised to intercede with Ar- 
miiiius for my restoration to the Romans; the 
generous youth has a manly sensibility for my 
situation; and my gratitude, m return, inspires 
me with the most ardent wishes that he may one 
day cease to be oor enemy. His attachment to 
his cliiefi and to his duty, makes him eagerly 

he would give Tiberius tlie title of his son, made him 
adopt Germanicus. Iffls mother Was Antonia, daughter 
of Marc Antonj, andofOetavia, sister of Augustus. 
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■wi4i to inflame the Chernscana with the ras;c ol 
war, i)iit they <lo not seem inclined to imbibe the 
sentiments of their leader, though Philocles, not¬ 
withstanding bis obligations to the Komans, his 
pretended friendship for the unhappy Varus, 
and the maxims he has constantly supported by 
declaiming against war as the scourge of huma¬ 
nity, is now acti\e in the cause of the cnd)assy, 
and indulges himself in the most injurious expres¬ 
sions against o\ir republic. His example has, 
however, had greater influence than his exhorta¬ 
tions; the people, immersed in the variety of 
pleasures which he has introduced, or promoted, 
preserve their accustomed barbarity, but have 
no longer the spirit of euterprizc and patriotism, 
with which they were formerly animated. Tlieir 
existence is not become more v'ahiable to them, 
but they have lost much of the firmness of cha¬ 
racter which led them to meet deatli without ter¬ 
ror ; besides, though they continue scrupulously 
to observe the outward practices of devotion, and 
are as attentive as usual to omens and prognostics, 
they appear now to entertain doubts of a future 
state, and these doubts, into which the sceptical 
discourses of Philocles have thrown them, disturb 
instead of enlightening tiheir minds. Tlu y h ive 
neither the cahn indiflference of philosopher,, nor 
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the resignation of men attached to dieir religion ^ 
they dare not oppose the dictates of their priests, 
but they have little confidence in their wisdom ; 
they pass their lives in pleasures which are become 
more seducing as they are more refined. They 
are greater gamesters than ever, l^cause tliey 
have now been taught to speculate and make use 
of advantages which were before unknown to 
them. Their banquets are more frequent, as they 
have learned to render them more luxurious; 
and their fair countrywomen having been in¬ 
structed^ to consider reserve as prejudice. Join in 
the general dissipation, and increase it by their 
presence. Robberies, which were before scarcely 
known, except when instigated by enmity, are 
now frequent, and avarice has increased in pro¬ 
portion with prodigality. 

Sigismar was astonished at the changes which 
he perceived in his countrymen. His father, wJiQ 
justly attributes them to the arrival of the philo¬ 
sopher, uses every effort to stop the progress of 
corruptkm, and rouse the nation from the le¬ 
thargy into which it has fallen. 
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LETTER XVI. 

A COUNCIL has been held to debate on the 
present affairs; and the banquet, which, as usual, 
preceded the deliberations, was a scene of out¬ 
rage and ctmfnsion. It was agreed to furnish Ar- 
iniiiius with supplies for his intended expedition, 
but the choice of the commander occasioned a 
violent contest. Cariovaldas, %vho from his age, 
his experience in war, his distinguished courage, 
and his known and acknowledged superiority of 
abilities, has long enjoyed the honour of leading 
his fellow citizens to battle, was opposed by a 
young man, named Morven, whose insolence and 
inexperience had no other support than the pro¬ 
tection of Norbert, and some of the inferior 
priests, joined to a few factious chiefs, whose 
youth and want of judgment have suffered tliem 
to fall into the snares of the enemies of Cario¬ 
valdas. The dispute ran high, and swords were 
drawn on both sides; much blood was spilt, and 
one of the S'iends (d' Cariovaldas being 

Voi» 1. ' * G • 
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killed, the contrary party acquired by his dcatli 
an evident superiority, and Morven was elected, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of the wiser 
part of the assembly. Sigismar, by his station 
about the person of Anninuin, is excluded from 
these councils; he therefore was not present, but 
waited with the greatest anxiety for the event, 
wlien his father appeared, and with tears of in¬ 
dignation related what had passed. I cannot ex¬ 
press to yon the pain I felt on seeing the ve¬ 
nerable warrior tear his white locks, throw him¬ 
self on the ground, and m all the agony of de¬ 
spair, alternately bewailing the death of his 
friend, and the affront offered to his age and rcr 
jiulation. Though an enemy, and not an incon¬ 
siderable one of the Romans, his sufferings, and 
the injustice done him, afflicted me greatly. 1 
thank heaven we can subdue our foes without 
wishing they should he humbled by intestine dis¬ 
cord : our republic disdains an easy and inglo¬ 
rious conquest, nor would we willingly owe any 
thing to tli^ evils of perfidy and sedition among 
themselves, 

Morven is th^ intimate companion and disci¬ 
ple of Philocles; h0 has wibibed his maxims, 
and though his talents are, ginning, he has 
made a party amongst the by declaim- 
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mg,|||Bhst slavery; supporting those whom tin it 
crimes ha\e made liable to punishment, and j>u- 
tending to reform abuses which were either unfeit, 
oi never cvisted. 

Sigismar, indignant at the wrongs his father 
had sujfTered, proposed an appeal to Ainiiiiius 
against the election of Monen; but as the prin¬ 
cipal inhabitants of cadi distrii t have the piivi- 
kge of choosing an officer to command them, 

(. anovaldas is not sufficiently tiaiisporlcd with 
anger, and the desire of revenge, tohaaaidthe 
liberty of his country by an application to so 
potent a leader, 

“ Armmius,” said he, " is a great and popu - 
lar commander: his power could redrtss the in¬ 
jury that has been clone me: hut might not some 
future chief, less just, and less wise than \r- 
nimius, make use of this example to break the 
d« erces of a free and lawful asstmhij ? No, I 
will leave this ungrateful valley—I will retire to 
the states of Manfred, and sene under him as a 
piivate soldier. Amidst the Roman legions I 
shall find some charitable hand that will put an 
end to the disgrace of an unfortunate old man, 
who, after a life of distmction, has no other 
hopes left, than to perish eoufoumled with the 
multitude ” 
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Sigismar is inconsolable: I dare not leave him 
for an instant; his sensibility exceeds my powers 
of description, and the honourable sentiments, 
which every moment disclose themselves more 
and more to my admiration, endear him to me 
with no common affection. 

The venerable Cariovaldas, in the intervals of 
grief and resentment, testifies the greatest esteem 
and gratitude for the part I am acting. What 
must I be, were I insensible to their virtues, and 
to their unmerited afilictions? 
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LETTER XVII. 

The complicated malice of mankind could 
never have invented any thing more <lrcadful 
than what IS now to he my lot. O Seplimiiis! 
happiness flies far from your friend—^he will not 
be permitted even to die with innocence—with 
content—his honour forbids him to listen to the 
voice of gratitude, of affi‘Ction, or of justice: let 
him perish—let his name be for ever erased from 
the annals of humanity—^let Valerius forget that 
his beloved sister had a son who respected him as 
a father—^let Septiniius drive from his memory 
all thoughts of his unfortunate friend, and let 
Aurelia forgive that Marcus ever dared—still dares 
to love her. 

I have scarcely power to inform you of the 
horrors with which I am encompassed; but, 
whatever is my fate, 1 wisli you one day to re¬ 
ceive my justification—re»d it—absolve me, and 
then draw a veil over my wretched history. 

While I was endeavouring to console the 
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unhappy Sigisiuar, while I was assuring him of 
my inviolable regard, and of the esteem with 
which his filial virtue, his attachment to his com¬ 
ma luler, his feeling mind, and the gentleness of 
his manners inspired me, a deputation arrived 
from the sacred wood, commanding Cariovaldas 
and his son to attend at the customary sacrifice 
to be performed in consequence of the delibera¬ 
tions of the council. They were long absent, 
and returned with all the marks of horror in their 
countenance; they sat dovim without uttering a 
word; Cariovaldas covered Jiis face with his 
mantle; Sigismar looked onjthe, and hurst into 
tears, while in vain I conjured them to explain 
to me the cause of this increase of sorrow. The 
chief remained silent; tlirice his sou attempted 
to speak, hut his tongue faltered, and refused to 
disclose the fatal mystery. We remained more 
than an hour in this melancholy situation; tlie 
demonstrations of affection and compassion 
which their grief drew from me seemed to en- 
crease its fofee; at length Sigismar tore himself 
violently frhta my arms, and left me alone with 
his father. Cai^ovaldas then uncovered his face, 
and I perceived tHth kstnnidiment that he had 
been in tears. He looked at ^e with unspeak¬ 
able tenderness, and, "Marcus,*' 
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said he, “we arc stilcd barbarians, but we never 
justly deserved that appellation till noW'. There 
exists aniong us an ancient custom, that, when¬ 
ever we are doubtful of the event of a'war, after 
havinjr by various means, in vain, attempted to 
learn our future success, the hist* and decisiv^e 
trial consists in obligitig one of our owti nation 
to fight against a prisoner from the country 
which we are about to attack. The combat must 
last till one is slain ; should it happen to Ik- the 
Cheruscan we desist from all thoughts of war, 
but if otherwise, we^ consider the omen in otir 
favour. This tiial h'as never been made but in 
the last extremities, and the priests, who are the 
ordainers and directors of this sujierstiti'ous prac¬ 
tice, have always chosen tlteir victims out of the 
lowest classes, both of the prisoners and of our 
people. Judge of my astonishment when, 
after this morning sacrifice was perform¬ 
ed, 1 heard from the mouth of Norbert the 
dreadful sentence pronounced agaiimt my son, 
and the friend, the companion who has so long 
inhabited this dwelling, whom 1 always regarded 
as my adoptive child, as the brother of him who is 
now to be his murderer, or receive death from 

* Tacitus de mor. Germ. 


tiiAk 
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bis hand. In vain have I ijemonslratocl against 
the iiijiisfire of the proceeding; in viim haie 1 
i-«ld tlicni (hat yon caniiol bc eonsidcred a.s a 
jHisouer; in vain have I called the (Jods to wil- 
Tit ss against the ignouiiny to w Inch tluir minis¬ 
ters tondeinii iiiy Nigismar, whose birlb and rank 
should set him far above tiitse sanguinary rites. 
Tluir minds are corrupted, justice is driven from 
their thoughts, and the nation is on their side. 
Heaven knows 1 have always opposed this bar¬ 
barous custom, and whih I had any inthieiice 
here it was not put in practuc. Tins day 1 have 
had recourse to thieats and supplu atioiis, but 
hiidmg all ni vain, I conjured iliem to change 
the comliatants, and to let the contest take plai e 
between some Roman prisoner whom we could 
obtain from the ntighhoiiring eliiefs, and one of 
the meanest of our troops; but their hatred to 
me and niy family is too evident; they have 
sworn our deslruct ion, and you, unhappy Mar¬ 
cus! are involved in our rum. Your age, and 
that of my son, are nearly the same ; your arms 
are to be equal: 1 know your valour, and per¬ 
haps to-morrow I shall be no more a father; yet, 
if Sigismar is victorious, I shall never be happy, 
and his days will bc poisont^ with perpetual re¬ 
morse. He has conceived firmest friendship 
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for you, an4 the tender share you have taken lu 
our distress has endeared you to us more than 
ever.” 

I remained motionless on hearing the speech 
of Cariovaldas: I was struck with horror, and 
the first thought tliat presented itself to my mind' 
■was that of putting an end to my existence, lest I 
should deprive Cariovaldas of his son, and plunge 
my sword into the bosom of my fritaid j bnt this 
thought was soon combated by that contempt 1 
have ever had for yielding to despair. My next 
suggestion was to meet Sigismar. in arras, and 
give myself up a willing victim to his hand: but 
reflection soon told me this was only another 
species of self-destruction, rendered still more 
culpable by making my friend the dispenser of 
my death, and by relinquishing the cause of 
honour and my country. How dreadful soever 
was the idea of entering into a single combat 
with the man whom I esteemed aud loved, with 
»the son of my protector, I was still to consider 
myself as the champion of my country, and to 
do my duty with the ssune ardour as if I was 
fighting in presence of her )egion.s, by the side 
of her, general, and benea^ the ■w'ing of her 
victorious eagles. Tliese last reflections roused 
me from flie torpid state into -which I was plung- 
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rd: I communicated all my thoughts to Cario- 
valdas, and he embraced me with paternal ten¬ 
derness. 

“ O Marcus!” said the venerable warrior, 
“ why are we enemies of the "Romans ? why does 
the ambition of your nation, and the headstrong 
ferocity of ours involve us in these miseries ? or 
rather, why has the refiued cruelty of Philocles 
added barbarity to our sanguinary decrees ? 
"Nothing but his instigation could have so far 
misled our priests. Alas! unfortunate youth ! 
you will never more behold your friends or coun¬ 
try ! should you deprive me of my child, my 
forgiveness cannot avail you: the rising moon 
will behold your blood streaming on the altar of 
<")din; your death is decreed, that of fligisniar is 
almost equally certain; for should he remain 
conqueror, I know his sensibility; he could not 
survive the dreadful idea of having been the 
murderer of his friend.” 

Cariovaldas left me after having given me th(ji 
information: the latter part of his discourse has 
been some consolation to my mind. I shall not 
long feel the remorse that tears my bosom: I 
know that I shah do my duty; and trust that 1 
shall imprint on these barbarians a respect for 
the Roman name, that if heaven should grant me 
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the fatal honour of asserting my country's catisc 
by the death of my friend, I may afterwards by 
the firmness with which I sustain all the torments 
they inflict on me, by the constancy with which 
I meet my death, inspire them with such fear 
and reverence, that like Porsenna they may ac¬ 
knowledge their error, and avoid for the future 
the unequal contest between ferocity and va¬ 
lour. 



LETTER XVm. 


I WAS perfoctly calm, Septimius, when I yes¬ 
terday fimshed my letter; I am still determined 
to do my duty, and you will not suspect me of 
meeting my fate m a manner unbecoming a Ro¬ 
man. But the unhappy Sigismar has affected 
me greatly ; the fncnditbip he has expressed for 
me, the hopes he entertained of restoring me to 
my country, the heartfelt sorrow he has testified 
in seeing himself constrained to aim his ucapon 
at my hreast, all awaken my gratitude and un¬ 
nerve tlic arm that should be raised against him. 
The whole night has been spent in mutual dje- 
nioustrations of sorrow and affection: I now per¬ 
ceive the east reddening with the approaching 
morning: as soon as the sun appears we must 
entcT the consecrated wood, and there complete 
the fatal sacrifice. As my deatli is certain, and 
as Sigismar may fall a victim to the genius of 
Rome, I have requested Cariovaldas to termi¬ 
nate the history of this day, and find means of 
conveying it to you with the letters I hare written 



since the night of Tcutoburgium. Perhaps it 
would have been kinder not to renew your grief 
by the detail of sufferings from which you have 
long imagined that fate had delivered me; but, 
while I live, my greatest happiness consists in 
conversing with Septimius, and in giving him the 
last and sincerest proof of my esteem by. leaving 
him depositary of my fame. 

Should the Roman legions ever discover the 
place of my death, let them not think of private 
revenge; the greater number of the Cheruscans 
arc innocent, and when the successful arms of 
our republic have defeated them in just and ho¬ 
nourable battle, let it be forgotten that a Roman 
expired amongst them: our clemency will teach 
them gentler manners, and our laws will instruct 
and humanise them. Farewell,' Septimius! 



LETTER XIX. 


Ag AIX, Septimius, your friend addresses 
you; again he has been snatched from death, 
aud from the fatal necessity of destroying tlie 
son of his preserver; hut this exemption lia» 
l)cen dearly bought, and never will the day re¬ 
turn to my imagination without exciting m me 
the most })oignant regret. 

Scarcely had I finished what I thought would 
be the last testimony of my regard for Septimius, 
uhen a long procession of youths and virgins ap¬ 
peared, headed by the bards signing the praises 
of Chcruscan bravery, and supplicating the gods 
to grant them victory over the Romans. These 
were followed by many of the inferior priests, 
who are always armed, and compose the guard 
of Norhert and his companions of the higher 
order. 

Sigismar long refused to accompany them : he 
conjured the priests to listen to his remonstran¬ 
ces, he addressed the people* but «U was in vain; 



the whole assembly remained motionless, and the 
pi-iests reiterated the commands of Norbert. 

I endeavoured to compose the generous youth ; 
I observed to him that our trial would be short, 
that a few hours would restore me to my long 
wished freedom, ai»d that whatever was his fate 
he must remember that we had both obeyed the 
voice of honour and of our country. 

Cariovaldas embraced us without speaking; 
he seemed calmer than he had been for several 
days: I again expressed my gratitude for the 
kiiuhiess with which he had treated me, during 
the time I had lived beneath his roof, and again 
recommended to him the care of informing Sep- 
timius of the events of the day. ' 

We arrived at the sacred wood; it was the first 
time I had entered it, and I was greatly agitated 
to perceive many of the trees decked with Homan 
shields and ensigns: the sight awakened mv in¬ 
dignation, and I forgot for a moment every other 
consideration, but that of revenging the honour 
of ray country, A vast multitude of people fol¬ 
lowed us into the wood, all without arms, and to 
ipy great surprise, each man as he approached 
the consecrated spot, suffered his hands to be 
bound by some of the assistant priests; this, 1 was 
informed, is the usual custom, and origin:Ues 
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from the belief that they arc iri this place no 
long’tT masters of themselvesj but under the im¬ 
mediate influence of the Divinity. The priests 
alone have their hands at liberty. 

A milk Whitehorse was next brought forth, and 
after the bards had chanted the praises of the Ood 
of battle, he was sacrificed on the altar of tliat 
deity. 

Norbcrt, and his chief companions then took 
branches of oak, and ilipping them in the stream 
that pa.sscs near the altar of Odin, sprinkled water 
on the armour of Sigismar: they debvered into 
our hands two swords of equal length, and bound 
on our left arms a shield painted with various co¬ 
lours. As soon as we were armed, the signal was 
given for the attack, when Sigismar looking stead¬ 
fastly on me, exclaimed. “ Marcus! forgive me, 
and be assured I will not survive you.” He then 
prepared with intrepidity for the combat, the 
priests encouraging and commanding him to 
contemplate the trophies of the Romans which 
his countrymen had suspended in the consecrat¬ 
ed grove. This exhortation, I perceived, startled 
him, and instead of beginning the onset, he ran 
to the opposite tree: I turned round to observe, 
and beheld him gazing wid) fixed attention, on ^ 
a helmet which I soon knew to be the same I had. , 
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Vfoni when conducted from Teiitoburgium by 
Cariovaldas. A jyolden wolf with Roimilus and 
Remus, of rcinarkahlc workinansliip, whicJi, as 
you well remember, ornament the crest, made it 
im])ossible to be mistaken. 

“ Sifjisuiar,” said I, do not consider liiat 
helmet as a monument of my shame ; yon know 
1 meant not to surv'ivc the destruction of our 
army, and woukl to heaven ii could be buried 
withiTie in the grave, that no doubt might re¬ 
main of my conduct; but yet, I trust, my 
countrymen will not suspect the virtue of Mar¬ 
cus.” 

"Is this your helmet?” exclaimed Sigismar, 
with great emotion, “ tny friend! my preser- 
VI r! never let this weapon be raised against tlie 
wearer ol'tliat armour;” at the same time he threw 
his sword I'ar from hiin, and continuing- his dis¬ 
course ; “ Do you remember,” cried he “ a few 
days before the battle of Teutohurgium, you com¬ 
manded a party of horse that was sent to protect 
your foragers? The inhabitants of the country, 
who had long com[)lained of these grievances, de¬ 
manded assistance to opjiose you : a skirmish en¬ 
sued, in which the (Germans, though superior in 
number, w ere defeated. The combat lasted two 
hours; during that time many of our peoph; were 

Voi.. I, n 



killed, others fled, and left their commander ex¬ 
posed to the fury of the Romans; he defended him 
self 10 !)". and declared he would not hecomc your 
prisoner; you wcje pleased with his conduct, and 
nobly gave him his life. Tliat commander was Si- 
gismur; he preserved the remembrance of your 
generosity, and lamented that his leader from your 
ally becarue your enemy; he knows by the helmet, 
which you then wore, that it was Marcus to w horn 
he owvs the air he breathes, the honour he has 
since ac(|uired. O Marcus! not Arniinius him¬ 
self could compel me to lift my arm against yon. 
But Arininius is too just; he will revenge our cause; 
he will not suffer these lawless, these sanguinary 
wretches to triumph in their cruelty.” 

The chief priests took up the sword which Si- 
gismar had flung on the ground i they command¬ 
ed tlieir inferior ministers to biud us to the altar; 
and, declaring that the rites were polluted, and that 
death alone could expiate our crimes, gave orders 
for the execution of their summary decree. 

At that moment a noise was heard, which in¬ 
creasing by degrees threw Norbert and his com¬ 
panions into evident consternation: in a few mi¬ 
nutes we saw C'ariovaldas approach, accompanied 
by tw'o or three of the principal chiefs, and a 
considerable number of people in arms. 
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lie advanced majestically towards Norl»eri, 
seemed astonished at seeing us bound to the altar, 
and threatened him with immediate destruction 
if he did not instantly set us at liberty. The 
priests who surrounded Norbert were greatly 
alarmed, and even Norbert at first turned pale 
with terror; but in a moment recollecting hi in- 
selfi and appealing with enthusiasm to the people 
who accompanied Cariovaldas, he enjoined them, 
ill the name of Odin, to throw down their wea¬ 
pons and obey his ministers. A general panic 
seized the assembly; the people olieycd, and 
some of the inferior priests, to whom Norbert 
bad previoii.dy given the order to surround Cario¬ 
valdas, appeared from amidst the trees, and 
coming behind the venerable chief, who stood 
undismayed beside his timid attendants, struck 
several of tlieir lances into him : h<; fell, calling 
on the other chiefs to defend his son and Marcus. 
The horror of Sigisraar at this event gave him 
strength tliat seemed more than mortal: he burst 
asunder the hands that restrained him, and 
taking up the first sword he found, flew to the de¬ 
fence of his dying father. I, too, with difficulty re¬ 
covered luy liberty, and ran to the assistance of 
my friend. The action appeared so atrocious to 
the chiefs who stood near Cariovaldas, that they 
h2 
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exhorted every one to revenge his death. All was 
confusion and di.smay, tiU at length Norbert, 
with many of ijis accomplices fell victims to the 
just resentment of tlie populace. We carried 
the expiring Cariovaldas to his habitation, where 
the tears, exclamations, and outcries of Verceu- 
nis increased the horror of the scene. 

Tin* chief, calm and resigned, looked on Sigis- 
mar and me with infinite affection : “ My chil¬ 
dren," said he, “ I die contented; 1 have saved 
you, when I almost despaired of eflecting it: 
with difficulty, and with reiterated entreaties, 
till I feared it was too late, I prevailed on a few 
friends to accompany me to the wood. You have 
seen how they abandoned my cause ; but heaven 
has interposed, and you are free. I have no fear 
that this action will be imputed to me as sacrile¬ 
gious; the Divinity cannot protect cruelty and 
injustice: but had 1 been manfully seconded, no 
blood would have been spilt. I am sorry for the 
death of Korbert and his deluded companions.— 
My children! your duty calls you separately to 
defend the cause of your country, hut you will 
ever be friends; and may that eternal Provi¬ 
dence, which equally watches over the Romans 
and the Germans, establish peace and harmony 
between them I” 
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He had not strength to say more, and soon 
after expired with an intrepidity worthy of his 
character. 

Sigismar is so absorbed by sorrow, that he has 
neither power to act nor think, and 1 fear Iiis 
grief will put an end to his cxistcnct;. The tu¬ 
mult still continues, and the surviving priests 
have either taken refuge in subterraneous caverns 
or fled to distant forests. 1 can write no more, 
as every moment may be the last of Sigismar. 
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LETTER XX. 


A VIOLENT fever succeeded the agitation oi' 
mind into which the various occurrences that 
preceded and accompanied the death of Cario- 
valdas plunged his unhappy son. lie loved his 
father with unspeakable tenderness and \ eiH rii- 
tion; and the impression which his assaiisinaiion 
left on him, had made him nearly a pii.-tak i of 
his fate. He is now in some measure ri;ct>v(;red 
by the unremitting care of Vercenriis; and I 
have done every thing in my power, by my 
attendance and consolation, to recall him to life 
and tranquillity. 

The people, after the first vehemence of the 
tumult had subsided, were in the greatest con- 
I'tcniation at these events. They reproached 
themselves with having violated the sacred wood, 
and proceeded to search all die neighbouring ca¬ 
verns for the priests who were escaped, in order 
to reinstate' them in their digfnity, and obtain 
pardon for themselves. who had not 
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shewn himself tlurin<r the day appointed for our 
combat, became afterwards peculiarly active in 
persuading the people to shake oirtlic yoke ofservi- 
tud( ; by representin;^ to them the state of freedom 
which they might obtain, since fate had delivered 
them from the authority of their most powerful 
chief, and at the same time released tiiem from 
sacerdotal tyranny. He advised them to assert 
their independency, and take advantage of the 
important avocations in which Arminius and 
Segestes were engaged, to maintain themselves 
in a situation which would soon render them 
superior to all the attempts of despotism. They 
have adopted his council with avidity, have 
driven away the few chiefs who would not 
consent to their determination in favour of uni¬ 
versal equality, and have taken possession of 
their eftects. Philocles is the lawgiver; and 
while he preaches liberty in their assemblies, he 
enjoys the exclusive advantages of ab.soiute and 
unlimited command. 

Sigismar, without assistance, and scarcely 
saved from impending death, has no power of 
stopping the progress of the rebellion; his 
fidelity to Arminius adds affliction to his other 
misfortunes, and his state is truly deplorable. 

This morning he received a message from 
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hi# general who informs him that the seditions''" 
of the Roman army are appeased by tlie presence 
of their leader, who has nobly refused the im¬ 
perial dignity, which his soldiers desired to 
confer on him; that our legions have marched 
into the enemy’s country; that the Marsiansf 
arc in arms, and that Arminius has excited the 
the Chattians t to join them; that he has sent 
his wife Thusnelda || to her' fatlier, to persuade 
him to take an active part in the war, but has 
no great hopes of her success, though the sub¬ 
jects of Segestes have entered warmly into his 
views, and may perhaps coinj)el the monarch to 
concur with them. 

Arminius has commanded Sigismar to join 
him immediately with such troops as he may 
have been able to collect, and the unhappy 
youth makes the last efforts to engage his coun¬ 
trymen to grant the supplies they had promised; 
but to add to the reasons which already induce 
them to refuse their assistance, they have re- 

* Tacitus, Book 1. 

t Marsiaos, the people near Amersfort. Ciaverms. 

t Chattians, Hessians, &c. 

11 The name of Thusneida, wife «rf Anninins, men¬ 
tioned hv Strabo. 
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ceived from other districts so many accounts of 
the formidable valour of Germanicus, and of 
his repentant army, that their minds are intiini- 
elated and the ofdcrs of Arminius neglected. The 
people are now more than ever convinced that 
their leader has little leisure to attend to their 
rebellion, and the counsels of Philocles prevail 
without o])position. 

I am greatly afflicted to think of the baneful 
influence of this Grecian on the simple and un¬ 
informed minds of the Chcruscans. The ])rc- 
dictions of Cariovaldas have been confirmed by 
his death; and I cannot sufficiently express my 
veneration for his memory: his enlightened pa¬ 
triotism, his perspicacious and vigilant attention 
to every duty of a warrior and of a citizen, his 
unshaken justice and intrepid magnanimity are 
rarely met with, even in the most enlightened 
and civilized nations. The grief of Sigismar 
pierces me to the heart; and the image of Va¬ 
lerius, ever present to my memory, particularly 
since I have heard the exaltation of Tiberius, 
torments me with doubts and alarms: perhaps, 
like Cariovaldas, he may have fallen a sacrifice 
to the treachery and hatred of a powerful ene 
my: how great is my impatience to rejoin our 
standards! 
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Sigismar proposes to make a visit to Manfred, 
and has promised that I shall accompany him; 
he flatters himself that he may obtain assistance 
from this friend of his father to restore tran¬ 
quillity and obedience amongst his countrymen, 
and compel them to furnish the troops demanded 
by Arniinins. He hopes to engage his general 
to permit niy departure ; but the Uncertainty of 
these events overwhelms me with disquietude. 
Sigismar is at present too ill to attempt any 
thing, and his anxiety to acquit himself of his 
duty retards his recovery. 
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LETTER XXI. 

Though I have long had too much cause to 
suspect that the mischief done by Philodes was 
not unintentional, I am alllictfd beyond expres¬ 
sion to find that he is the sole author of all that 
has hajipcned. 

The gentle and amiable Bertha, whom I had 
scarcely seen since the arrival of Sigismar, has 
been to console Vercennis in the midst of her 
sorrows. She tells me that Philodes was in 
council with the priests, in the consecrated wood, 
the night before the sacrifice, at which the 
single combat between myself and Sigismar was 
to have taken place; that he afterwards came to 
her uncle, and that she was not permitted to be 
present at their conference; that .she was kept at 
home the following day, and remained totally 
ignorant of what passed at the sacred wood, till 
her uncle, at his return, informed her of the 
murder of Carioyaldas, and the cause whicli 
brought on that fatal event. Deeply affected 
at the dreadful relation, she enquired into the 
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circumstances, and found it was Philocles who 
had ])crsuaded Norbert to demand the perform¬ 
ance of a rite authorized by their customs, and 
to name for the combatants the son of Carioval- 
das and myself. ‘ ' If the combat should follow,” 
said he to the deluded Norbert, “ and Marcus 
gains the victory, you will have nothing more to 
fear from the power of your chief when he has 
lost, by the. death of his son, the influence he 
possesses over Arniinius: if Sigismar has the ad¬ 
vantage, you will be freed from an enemy in the 
person of Marcus, and you will cast an indttliblc 
odium on the house of Cariovaldas by compelling 
them to violate the duties of hospit.ality ; but if, 
as is most probable, the haughty chief interposes, 
and uses violence to annul your decrees, you 
have the fairest pretence to put an end to his 
usurpation, and assert the rights of your minis¬ 
try.” 

Such,” continued Bertha, “ was the advice 
of Philocles, and jny uncle has since acknow¬ 
ledged, that he had long perceived him exerting 
his endeavours to exasperate Norbert, anil the 
other priests, against Cariovaldas; that he was 
himself seduced by the apparent zeal of the Gre¬ 
cian against those whom he pointed out as ene¬ 
mies to the cause of religion, and that he really 
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sui)poscd Cariovaldas to be such as lie described 
him. The priests were therefore deceived, and 
their impious assassination has involved all our 
country in sacrilej^ious gnill.” 

This narrative of the lovely Bertha filled me 
with commiseration for the (dieruscans, and I 
Cease not to reproach myself for havinji; iieen an 
ag-ent in fixing the treacherous Philocles, the 
murderer of my protector, amongst these unfor¬ 
tunate people. 1 was affected with the sensibili¬ 
ty shewn by Bertha, whenever she spoke oi' the 
danger to which 1 had been eicposcd, and though 
every reason forbids me to entertain a thought of 
forming a nearer connexion with this ingenuous 
ami amiable maid, my esteem and gratitude can¬ 
not fini.sh but with my life. 

Sigismar was channed with her person and 
manners, and I observed that her presence was 
some alleviation to his woes; but I am much 
alarmed for his health, his fever is returned with 
more violence than ever, in consequence of the 
arrival of another messenger from Arminius, 
who* relates that Segestes has sent ambassadors 
to Csesar, and amongst them bis son, who for¬ 
merly was distinguished with the sacerdotal ho- 


* Tacitos, book i. 
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Hours at the altar of the Ubiaus, but quitted the 
priesthood when the war broke out in frerraany, 
and de.'-ertcd to the rebels; that our general has 
received him with clemency, and listened favor¬ 
ably to the embassy of Segcsles, who entreats 
his aid to free him from the confinement in 
which be is detained by his subjects, and to pre¬ 
vent his being forced into a war against tlio llo- 
inaiis; he adds that MattiuiiV* lias been burnetl, 
and the Marsraiis defeated by Csecina. 

Vercennis, on hearing this intelligence, ran 
into the public place, which was crowded with 
people, and, in the most passionate terms, con¬ 
jured them to obey their leader, and assist the 
other Germans in freeing themselves from the 
Roman yoke ; and then, as if inspired by some 
sujierior power, she burst forth in the following 
exclamation: 

“ I see, I see the haughty masters of the 
south fall prostrate before the frozen nations of 
the pole; their sumptuous palaces moulder into 
dust, their ruined temples, overgrown with moss, 
become the habitations of the scorpion and the 
serpent: their limbs have lost the accustomed 
vigour, and their hearts no longer gladden at the 


* Mattium. Maiporg. 
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'lound of tlK' inspiring trumpet; their mighty 
empire falls; it falls into neglect and oblivion, 
wlnle the valiant sons of Teiito,*' extend tlieir 
coiMjucsts with niiboundcd sway. The inhabi¬ 
tant of llie soft and luxurious Hesperia yields the 
imperial crown to the native of snow y regions: 
the bird of Jove now ministers to Odin ; and no 
longer tpienches his thirst in the streams of 
Tyber, but dip.s bis conquering wing in the 
khiiie and the Danube.” 

She continued long in this enthusiastic strain, 
winch, however wild and absurd it may appear 
to you, Scptiinius, as it does to myself, yet gave 
me pain and anxiety. Our liberty, that was 
once sup[)Osed to be founded on the most solid 
basis, 18 indeed irrecoverably lost; but our cou¬ 
rage still remains, and while that remains, who 
can rob us of our empire } How far degeneracy 
may spread what prophet can determine: I 
tremble at the very thought; Rome may fall—^let 
heaven avert the omen! the imperial honours 
may have their seat in Germany; but what are 

• Teuto, founder of the German enipiie; the peo¬ 
ple from him called Teatonic*. OdiB, their principal 
Divinity, 



imperial honours? It is not the pomp of ma¬ 
jesty that constitutes the greatness of the Roman 
name : it is the uninterrupted succession of ages 
of virtue that has established our dominion, and 
enlarged its limits. Should ever this great, this 
beauteous Colossus fall, a thousand petty king¬ 
doms may arise from its ruins, and each, as it 
enjoys a part of our dominions, may acquire a 
part of our glory. Some may arrogate our titles, 
but none will imitate our virtues, or attain our 
power; unless, in future ages, the inhabitants of 
some island, blessed with a love of just and mi¬ 
tigated liberty, should form a government re¬ 
sembling ours in the happier times of our re¬ 
public, and with daring intrepidity, while they 
maintain at home the sovereignty of the laws, 
extend their conquests over the sea, as we have 
subjected the land. Secure, by their courage 
and maritime situation, from jealous neighbours, 
or lawless invaders, they may perfect the great 
art of navigation, and their triumphant fleets 
■may obtain equal honours with those of ourdm- 
mortal legions. 

Perhaps from .this rhapsody you will think, my 
dear Septimius, that Vercennis has infected me 
with her prophetic spirit. I omitted telling you 
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that her remons^nces and exhortations were 
ineffectual; Philodes turned all she said into ri> 
dicule, and the inhabitants of this place abso« 
lately refuse to assist their commander. 
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LETTER XXII. 

At length Sigismar is sufficiently recovered to 
undertake his journey, and to-morrow we depart 
for the states of Manfred. My friend has past 
the greatest part of the eveniug over the grave of 
his father, and it was with difficulty I prevailed 
on him to leave the awful spot. Cariovaldas is 
butted m the sacred wood, near the place where 
he was so traitorously assassinated. Sigismar 
still supposes the priests to have been the sole au¬ 
thors of his murder, and I dare not yet impart 
to him the information I received from Bertha ■: 
his just desire of revenging his father’s death on 
the treacherous Philocles would expose him to 
certain destruction, at a time when this artful 
(Greek is surrounded by a people devoted to his 
counsels. Sigismar shall be informed of the fatal 
secret when he is in safety, under the pi’otection 
of his father’s friend. 

As 1 have reason to hic^e that my liberty will 
be granted me, my heart.!? elated, and 1 feel 
sensations of joy that havo^j||jii^ been strangers 
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to my bosom. I have revisited the hills whence 
I used to look round with despair to the horizon 
that reminded me of countries inaccessible to a 
wretched captive. I have returned to (he rallies 
where, on the banks of the frozen rivulet, I 
often sat for hours, immersed in solitary misery. 
The prospect is now cleared, and the only re¬ 
flection that clouds my present linppiiu «s is the 
thought of owing my liberty to the deineiiey of 
a mail, who betrayed the confidence of the un¬ 
suspecting and unfortunate Varus, and wlios'- 
implacable hatred is constantly employed m 
raising enemies igainst the Romans, to whom lie 
was allied by obligations and by treaties. 

I am concerned that Bertha should remain 
aniid-t her seditious countrymen; but her un¬ 
cle is still respected by the people, and the 
vengeance of Arminius will not be long de¬ 
layed. 

Sigisinar wishes that his mother would ac¬ 
company him to the dominions of Manfred, but 
she will not listen to his entreaties, and has com¬ 
plied w^ith the request of Bertha, to accept of an 
asylum at her uncle’s. I do »ot mean to bid 
adieu to this engaging miijd, for 1 could not hear 
to be a witness of tears with which I fear she 
will honour my <||^iarfaJTe. She merits the regard 

12 
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of a man whose heart is free from other attach¬ 
ments; she deserves to be fortunate, and a- 
mongst the sufferings I have experienced, du¬ 
ring my stay in this country, I have scarcely 
felt any more poignant than what are occasioned 
by the reflection that I have, though uninten- 
tipnally, disturbed that serenity which should 
ever be the portion of beauty and innocence. 

The moon shines with unaccustomed bright¬ 
ness ; hope diffuses a charm over every object; 
my shield, my helmet, and all the arms I wore 
on the field of Teiltoburgium, are once more In 
my possession. The years of roy captivity dis¬ 
appear from my remembrance; but what may 
have happened to my friends during this interval 
of time? Oh how my heart will beat when I 
approach the Roman camp! Alas! 1 am not 
yet allowed to turn my steps that way: my 
imagination too eagerly anticipates what I hope ; 
and many circumstances may still occur, to 
prevent my expected felicity. 
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LETTER XXm. 

We are arrived at the dwelling of Manfred, 
and Arminius is daily expected: a report pre- 
i ails that Thusnelda, with her father, has been 
taken prisoner by the Romans ; and that Armi¬ 
nius, more than ever enraged, is coming m per¬ 
son to excite the Cheruscans to arms. 

Manfred received Sigismar with kindness, and 
seemed greatly affected at the death of Carioval- 
das. “ That man,” said he, pointing to the 
slave whom he had formerly reciived in ex¬ 
change for Philocles, " has twice saved my life 
at the manifest hazard of his own ; once by ex¬ 
posing himself to the fury of a wild boar, that 
was near destroying me; and a second tunc, by 
plunging into the rapid stream which you see 
before you, to snatch me from beneath its waves, 
WouW to heaven that the Grecian had been as 
faithful to my friend! I ^look, bat little notice of 
him' during tlie tim^ hib remtlaed with me: t 
found him concmd^ in a remote corner of the 
general’s pavihoni *S(wn we pillaged the camp of 
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the Romans; he kissed our hands, and bcp^gfed 
hib life in so abject a manner, that I thought he 
would be of small utility in my family. I could 
not trust him with the care of my flocks, lest he 
should suflcr them to be devoured by the wolves; 
and I only kept him in my service, because I 
disdained to shed the blood of so defenceless a 
being. I am now convinced of my mistake, and 
shall, for the future, remember that the almost 
invisible sting of the adder may give a more 
dangerous wound than the tusks of the mightiest 
beast of prey. I recollect that this Grecian en¬ 
deavoured to insinuate himself into our favour, 
by leading uS to the tents where the richest uten¬ 
sils and furniture were to be found: but we 
despised his ofTiciousness, and were astonished at 
the iiisensibilty with which he looked on the dead 
bodies of those who had been his companions 
and protectors.” 

1 find that Manfred, as well as many other 
chiefs of the Cheruscans, would be willing to 
obey their leader, and assist the Chattbns against 
us, but the yictory* of Cuecina over the Mkrsjans, 
and the activity with which he flies from place to 


• Tacitus, Book 1. 
«4 ftom Tadtos. 
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place, striking terror wherever he appears, deter 
them from moving. The territory of the Bruc- 
terians alone divides this country from our victo¬ 
rious army, and these are so much aftrighted at 
the impending storm, that they talk of laying 
waste their fields, and retiring to some distant 
region. 
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LETTEE 2CXIV. 

Arminius is here with a select party of hw 
troops, having left the body of the allied army at 
a small distance from this place j he was received 
With repeated acclamations, but he soon put an 
end to these demonstrations of joy, by declaring 
his displeasure at the unwillingness shewn by the 
Cheruscans to assist him in the war. His couu' 
tenance, naturally open and animated, has ac¬ 
quired from resentment an air of wildness and 
ferocity: his stature is even above the common 
height of his countrymen: his eyes are piercing, 
and his features rather expressive than regular, 
■fie was scarce arrived when, eiyoining silence by 
an authoritative wave of his hand, he. addressed 
the multitude in a speech which seemed the voice 
of indigngtion and revenge. He hriefty inform¬ 
ed them of the captivity of his wife, and of what 
he called the perfidy of her father, demanding 
arms and warriors agaiiist Segestes, and against 
Caesar. He spared no reJiWjWcbes, spoke with 
contempt of our government of’ one legiona; 
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depreciated owy successes, and scornfully said, 
that our mighty emperor, adorned with the en¬ 
signs of command, and seconded by a great and 
powerful army, had no other victory to boast 
than the enslaving a defenceless woman; while 
himself had seen three legions, and as many ge¬ 
nerals fall before him; tliat he never made war 
by treachery, or against women; but openly 
and against warriors, armed for battle. He bad 
the Cheruscans cuter their sacred groves/ and 
see the Roman ensigns which he had dedicated 
to the Gods of their native country. 

Let Segestes,” continued he, " become a 
willing slave, and bow beneath the yoke which 
he has imposed on himself; let him restore his 
son to the Rmnan priesthood, fyom which the 
youth had fled, excited by a transient start of 
patriotism f but let not the Germans ever forgive 
the man whose treason introduced between the' 
Rhine and Albft,* the rods, the axes, and the 
gown. To other nations the Roman government 
is happily yet unknown, their punisliments are 
unjielt, their tributes unlevied; they have no trai- 

• The river Elbe. It is seweeiy possible to avoid 
some mixture of ancient and modem names; wbere the 
ddfaience bi very mmmrideriible, die modem tenuina- 
tionis adopted, rim Rhine, &e. 
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tors like Segcstes. But since you have courage¬ 
ously repelled this bold intrusion; since Augus¬ 
tus, whom his countrymen have deified, and 
Tiberius, since crowned with dignity and em¬ 
pire, have in vain attempted to ruin and enslave 
the hardy Germans, shall they fear an inex¬ 
perienced youth and a seditious army ? No; 
if they prefer their parents, their relations, and 
their ancient rites, to haughty masters, and new 
colonists, they will rather follow Arminius, who 
has ever led them to fame and liberty, than 
Segestes, who would plunge them in the basest 
and most ignominious servitude.” 

The speech of Arminius, and the manner in 
which it was uttered, had the desired eflTect: they 
clashed on their shields with their drawn swords, 
which is always their signal of approbation for 
war. The fury was so eagerly caught, and 
spread so instantaneously, that Sigismar feared 
for my safety, and would have conveyed me to 
sbiue place of refuge; bht tny indignation was 
raised by the boastful words of ArminiUs, and had 
certain death been before me, 1 could not have 
resisted the satisihcti^ of telling him how much 
he wronged our country. I made my way 
thrmigh crowd, and dri^i^g near the chief, 

« Great leader of the CheruscattI,’' cried I, "be-J 
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hold a Koman who was left covered with wounds 
oil the field of Teutobiirgium: he admires your 
valour but he condemns your injustice; you 
fought too long and too bravely in our ranks, not 
to know and acknowledge our courage. Wlieu 
have the liomuns coiniucred by deceit or trea¬ 
chery 

Arininiiis looked at me with astonishment; 
perhaps he recollected my features; he paused 
for a minute, and then replied. 

" Young Roman! your temerity deserves 
either death or liberty; the first is contrary to 
niy inclination, the second I would grant, if 
Thiisnelda were not a captive.” 

Be assured, Septimius, that though I come 
hither in the full persuasion that I should obtain 
my liberty; though I long more ardently than 
ever to rejoin our army, 1 was pleased to find 
that I should not be indebted to Amiinius for 
so great an obligation. Sigismar, notwitlistand- 
ing my entreaties to the contrary, has done 
■ every thing in his power to induce the chief to 
restore me to my country, but Armituus has 
sworn to be inexorable, till be has satiated his 
revenge, or recovered hi^ l^^nelda. He has 
commanded Manfred to ciiiduct me into the 
mountainous part of his territories, and after- 
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wards join the combined army by a short thongli 
difficult passage: this order has not discouraged 
me; I trust our legions will soon break through 
all that opposes their conquests, and I am per¬ 
suaded that 1 shall not long remain a prisoner. 

Sigismar, who is to accompany the prince, ex¬ 
presses the utmost regret at our separation: he 
has a heart susceptible of every kind and every 
noble impression: Arminius has testified a just 
resentment for the death of Cariovaldas, and the 
rebellion of the district; but his thoughts are 
wholly taken up by the Romans. 

To-morrow he pursues his march through the 
other parts of the Cheruscan dominions, and has 
named an early day for the meeting of the dif¬ 
ferent chiefit on the plain where his army is en¬ 
camped. His vigilance, activity, and presence 
of mind, are worthy admiration; and he is per¬ 
haps one of the bravest adversaries that ever met 
our legions in the field. Superior in this to other 
leaders who have opposed our arms, because he 
does like them, withstand the growing 
power of Bmne, but the whole force of our em¬ 
pire in its most power^l state; yet, not all his bra¬ 
very, nor all his patr^oSti^ can justify the deceit 
to which he owes ids advantage. Strata- 
genu, though my soul dis^tois them, may be 
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excusable and even lawful against a declared 
enemy, and in the midst of' actual war j but to 
undermine the greatness of a nation with whom 
you are at peace, to wear the mask of friendship 
till a favourable opportunity is offered to annoy 
them, such a conduct, from. whatever motive it 
may proceed, degrades the hero and deliverer of 
his country. 
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LETTER XXV. 

It was not a vain presage that assured me I 
should soon rejoin our legions, and owe my li¬ 
berty to no mean obligation. O Septimius! I 
now write to you in the midst of a Roman cam]), 
surrojmded by my countrymen and fellow soldiers; 
I have beard the glad tidings that Valerius, that 
Septimius still lives; you will receive my letters ; 
1 shall read the assurances of your friendship; 
rny joy is beyond all expression ; let me endea¬ 
vour to recollect what has passed since my last 
letter. 

After the dei)arlure of Arminius and Sigismar, 
the last of whom seemed overwhelmed with grief 
when he bade me farewell, Manfred collected 
about two thousand soldiers and began his march 
towards Ihc confines of the Bructerians, this 
being the shortest way to reach the mountains, 
where Armmius meant he should leave me in con¬ 
finement at no grpat distance from the place 
where the body of the afwy is encamped. Man¬ 
fred was not a little disconcerted when he saw 
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clouds of smoke ascending to the skies from tl\o 
burning habitations of the Bruclerians,* and soon 
after a great number of the inhabitants flying m 
disorder from a party of Roman liorse. To re¬ 
tire appeared difficult, and not knowing the 
strength of our forces, he hesitated in what man¬ 
ner he should act: the flying Bructeriaos related 
that a body of our trocnis had entered their terri¬ 
tories, while tliey were themselves laying them 
waste, that their possessions might not fall into 
the hands of the enemy; that they had been de¬ 
feated with considerable slaughter, and that the 
survivors sought their safety in flight. 

In the mean time the flames increased, and the 
country seemed one continued fire: the soldiers of 
Manfred took the alarm, and conjured their 
leader to return by the way he came: he endea¬ 
voured %vithout effect to maintain order among 
them, hut the confusion became general, and the 
darkness occasioned by immense clouds of smoke 
driven towards us by an impetuous wind from a 
grove which was on fibre to the northward of our 
party, afforded me an opportunity of escape, 
? which I delayed not to improve. I precipitately 
rushed into the grove unobsetvvd by my conduct- 


* Tachot, Book 1. 
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or*, and soon found myself in the midst of the 
trees. The scorching heat of the air, and the 
thickness of the smoke, made it difficult to ad¬ 
vance ; 1 stopped for an instant to consider how 
I should proceed, and by the light of the 
llanies perceived at a small distance, between the 
branches, something that shone with unusual 
splendour. I imagined that it might be the eagle* 
of the nineteenth legion, which I had heard was 
in the possession of the Bructerians: I made my 
way towards the place, and found a little amphi¬ 
theatre of trees, in the centre of which on the trunk 
of an oak taller than the rest, was fastened the 
ensign so sacred to every Roman soldier. I took it 
down, and embraced it with tears of joy; but 
the difficulty now was, to find again the direct 
road which I had quitted in ^arch of the eagle: 
it was impossible to rrtum by^ the same way I 
came, for the fiaipes had ?;\feady communicated 
from one branch to ani^en, and rendered this 
passage impracticable. In the mean while 1 per¬ 
ceived the other side of the wood had caught fire 
from the falling sparks; I knew tbsU no time was to 



• Tacitos, Book 1. 

BractcrisDs, unrertaia they inhabited, thtir 
lauds were pait of tlie Uerciniaa fi^st 
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though my clotlics and hands 'vvcTf corisidcrahiy 
■scorched, I ill at length 1 found myself <'lear of all 
further annoyance IWnn (he fire, and nidi an 
open view of the country, r arrjing oll’tlie <‘agle 
unhurt. 

I had searci' time to thank I’rovidence for tlie 
unspeakable satislaetioii I experienced nhen I met 
a jiarty of Itoman soldiens, ami nothing can equal 
their surprise at .seeing me issue from the llaming 
wood, with the standard of a legion in my hand. 
I smiled at their astonislnncnt, and, relating as 
succinctly as 1 could the manner of my eM'ajic, 
enquired the name of their commander: they 
told me it was Lucius Stertinius,* sent by Cu'sar 
to make an inroad on the lands of the Bructeriaiis, 
and they < ondneted me immetliately to his tent. 

I cannot descril)e, Septimius, my sensations 
during the short interval between my mn'ting 
these soldiers and ari'iving at the pavilion of 
Stertinitis: the perturbation of mind, the agi¬ 
tation of joy, tenderness, hojie, and anxious 
curiosity lent wings to my steps, and frequently 
1 was obliged to stop for my'eomjiaiiions. Ster- 
tinius, whom I only knew hy reputation, re¬ 
ceived me with that pleasure which is always 

¥ Tacitus, Bock i. 
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felt by a brave-officer at the bight of a fellow 
soldier whom he had <'ouiited for lost. lie knows 
Valerius, and informs me that he is still at Rome, 
and eonstant in his attendariee at the senate; 
that he neither opposed nor assisted Tiberius in 
his ill-dissembled though successful endeavours 
to place himself at the head of public affairs ; 
but that he is one of the few senators who, with 
unremitting diligcni'e and intrepid constancy, 
oppose every encroachment of sovereign power, 
and vindicate the remaining privileges of the 
peojile. All this you know, my friend, there¬ 
fore 1 need not repeat what lie related to me. 

I am happy to find, that though Tiberius can¬ 
not internally be pleased with the steady conduct 
of Valerius, so opposite to that of many of his 
rank who have sued for slavery, yet knowing he 
has no treason to fear from him, but on the con¬ 
trary support and assistance, while he observes 
what he has promised to the people of Rome, he 
courts his esteem, and takes every opportunity 
to convince him that he sets a higher value on 
his independent principles, than on the mean 
adulation of the greater number of the senators. 
1 have little confidence in Tiberius, but I think 
his interest is concili|i)«4 ip maintaining an ap¬ 
pearance of equity. _ 
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It appears that Stertinius has no personal 
knowledge of the family of my Aurelia, nor 
could he give me any other infonnation concern¬ 
ing you than the certainty of your being alive. 
To-morrow we hope to join the legions of (jCi*- 
manicus, when all my anxiety w'ill, I flatter 
myself, have an end. 
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. LETTER XXVI. 

H OW vain-are our ideas, Septimius! how 
easily do we imagine that we can inspire others- 
with our sentiincnts in the same degree as. we 
feel them ourselves! The man of sensibility who 
is about to take leave of this world, and of those 
who have made it dear to him, jiasses his last 
moments m solicitude for their welfare, and in 
consoling them for his loss. He exjiires; a few 
tears arc perhaps shed over his urn, and Ins con¬ 
nexions return to the common duties of life, to 
the schemes of" ambition, to the allurements of 
pleasure, or seek new friendships, to drive from 
tlicir mind flic importunate memory of what they 
haie lost. Mankind will ever prefer hopes of 
the future to regret for the past; and he who in 
the order of nature must expect to be forgotten, 
has no more right to complain, than he has to 
be dissatisfied that the expiring year should giie 
place to the new oi^e. 

Pardon me, Septj^|us, if I address these re¬ 
flections to you: I will not, ) cannot believe you 
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have driven from your heart the image of your 
friend; hut I tliougbt it had been deeply engraven 
in anotlicr breast, from which 1 leai-b it was effaced 
almost as soon as I was supposed tt>be no more. 

Scarcely had we this morning began our 
inarch, when we were met by the good, the re- 
sjieetahle Ca;cina,* the friend of my father and 
of Valerius; Cicciiia, whom forty years of dis¬ 
tinguished serviee have rendered dear to every in¬ 
dividual of the republic. He was sent by Ger- 
nianicus to explore the woods and defiles, lest any 
ambush of the enemy should impede the legions 
on their march; and to build bridges, and raise 
causeways over the swamps and morasses, through 
which our troops have occasion to pass on their 
way to Teutoburgium. This place the jiiety of 
Cffisar is desirous of visiting, that he may pay 
the last duties to the memory of Varus and his 
soldiers, and satisfy the wishes of his army, 
not only moved with compassion for their lost 
relations and friends', but for the chance of war 
and the general lot of mankind. 

Tears flowed down the venerable cheeks of the 
warrior as I approached; he recollected my fea¬ 
tures, and embracing me with a transport of af- 

•' Cascina, for his character and actions, see Tacitus 
and other authors. 



(bc'Uon that txcitcfl my warmest acknowledjf- 
nuats, told me you wen' al Rome, and confirmed 
the information which 1 had received from Slcr- 
tiniu'. relative to my uncle. But when 1 eiujinred 
after Anreha, he avoided making any direct an¬ 
swer, only saying tliat he believed she was in per¬ 
fect health. Accustomed to resjicct in him the 
severity of the ancient Roman discipline, I did 
not dare to repeat immediately a question of this 
nature, and was obliged to relate all that had 
passed during niy eonfmement, and to receive his 
repeate'd congratulations on the recovery of the 
eagle, before I could find an opportunity of intro¬ 
ducing again a subject so interesting to myself. 

" Yon are unnecessarily anxious,” said he, “ to 
enquire the destiny of Aurelia; a few months 
after VariH was defeated, she married Cornelius 
Dolabella, whom you may remember, and will 
see in the army of fjcrmanieus. He is a young 
man of merit, and has distinguished himself by 
his bravery through the whole of the campaign. 
Aurelia is at Rome, and not less celebrated for her 
wit than personal accomplishments : she is the 
ntimate friend of Livia,* the wife of Drusus, a 

* Livia, called by some taistorians Livilla, to distin- 
giiisli licr trom tlie empress livia: she was the daughter 
of Drusus and Antonia, first married to Cains Cxm, 
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connexion wliicli, were ‘•lie my clangliter, I ••lioultl 
b}' no means approve. The moments of her life 
fly rapidly, while youth anil j)leasure strew the 
path with flowers. I am rarely m her jireseiice, 
for my rough and antiipiaied uianuers would 
make a strange contra-st to those of the brilliant 
circle that constantly attends a rcigiini” beauty.” 

I made no reply to Ca»cma’s reflect ions; my 
heart was too full. You know, Septiinius, that 
Dolabella'*' and myself had long been rivah, and 
that the preference given to me by the parents of 
Aurelia was, in a great measure, owing to her in¬ 
fluence, which she confirmed by so many demon¬ 
strations of tenderness, by so many vows and 
promises, that I supposed her constancy would 
ever remain unshaken. Shall 1 now confess the 
weakness of my fears ? I thought myself so truly, 
so fondly loved by Aurelia, that I feared her grief 
for my loss would prey on her health, and perhaps 
jiutau end to her existence. If ever my imagina¬ 
tion admitted the idea of her being induced by 
time and the persuasion of her friends, to form an 

adoptive son of Augustus; after liis death to Dnisus, 
son of Tiberius, and at length to Sejanns. Tacitus, &c. 

'* Dolabella, a noble ftnnily in Rome, branch of the 
Comelii, mentioned by Tacitns, and all historians. 
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union with another, I supposed obedience alone 
Would have directed her choice, and made the sa¬ 
crifice complete. The graces, the amiable quali¬ 
ties of Dolahella, would, I conceived, have been 
a bar to his happiness: the rival of Marcus* 
thought I, will never be allowed to appear in her 
presence.—Oh! Septimius, did you know how 
her image has been fixed in my mind, you 
would not blame my indignation ! I often for¬ 
bore to mention her in my letters, when my 
thoughts were vvliolly dedicated to her; I felt 
more than I could express;—it is past, and I 
mu.st rather blame myself than her. What right 
had I to expect she should be faithful to the dead ? 
I wished her happy*, and she is so; yet, methinks, 
a few short months could not efface from her re¬ 
membrance the most constant, the mo.st ardent 
of lovers. Pardon me, Septimius, I should re¬ 
flect that nothing is so irksome, even to the ear of 
a friend, as tales of love in which he is not him¬ 
self concerned. Duty calls upon me to shake off' 
this baneful passion, and my only study hence¬ 
forth must be, to retrieve the hours lost in capti¬ 
vity, and pro^ myself no unworthy citizen of 
the republic.' 

We thought to join this evening the army of 
our general, but the badness of the roads has 



made our march more tedious than Stertinius had 
expected. We hope to come up with Cajsar to¬ 
morrow morning- on the field of Tentoburgium ; 
there 1 shall meet the hapj)y Dolabella crowned 
with fame. He deserves it: 1 always knew him 
brave and generous, and I will not say 1 should 
have been better pleased if he had acquired liis 
honours in some other province ratlier tlian iii 
Germany, where the ill-fated, the forgotten Mar¬ 
cus was so long an inglorious captive. Oh! had 
I then known what this day has diseloscd, v, luit 
must have been my rage ! my desperation! Thank 
heaven I can now resume a soldier’s duty; the 
war is not ended: Amiinius with greater forces 
than ever, prepares to meet us; a plenteous har¬ 
vest of laurels is still to reap ; and either they shall 
strew my grave on these fields, already witnesses 
of my actions, or bind my temples as I ascend 
the Capitol, to return thanks to immortal Jove 
for having still preserved Valerius and my 
friend. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


This day, Septimius, has been the most 
aflecting of my whole life ; I have no inclination 
to sleep, and as the messenger, dispatched by 
Germanicus with his letters to Rome, is to de¬ 
part at day break, I eannot forbear to relate 
what has passed since I concluded my epistle of 
yesterday. 

We began our march by moonlight, and, 
soon after the sun was risen, arrived at the 
fatal valley, the melancholy aspect of which 
awakened in the mind of every soldier a mix¬ 
ture of horror and indignation. 

On one side* appeared the wide-extended 
mins of the camp of Varus, and on the other 
the woods of the barbarians; in the midst, a 
field, white with the bones of our unburied 
legions; some in heaps, as they had fallen 
faithful to their duty; othere scattered .where 


* Taritas, Book 1. 



confusion and despair had separated them from 
their ranks. Amongst them lay the fragments 
of weapons, and the remains of horses con- 
iounded with those of their unfortunate masters. 
The remembrance of the friends and tellow-sol- 
diers, whose perils 1 had shared, and whose 
society had once made me happy, overwhelmed 
me with the most poignant grief; the time 
which bad elapsed since my departure from 
Teutoburgium seemed lost in the present scene ; 
and my imagination transported me to the day 
before the engagement. 1 saw Varus adorned 
with all the dignity of command, surrounded 
by a number of young patricians, whose coun¬ 
tenances, animated by hope and ambition, 
added splendour to the brilliant appearance of 
our .cavalry; three legions, composed of the 
hardiest youtlis of Rome, whose discipline and 
valour promised victory in tlic most ardudus 
enterprises, all swept at once from the face of 
day: and I, the only survivor, their companion 
and their friend, now wandering over a dreary 
space, where, at every step, I trampled on the 
bones of some fellow-soldier, with whom, me- 
thought, I had passed the former evening in 
confident discourse, or thoughtless merriment! 
I was roused from these mournful images by 
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the sound of Ciesar’s trumpets, and his army 
soon appeared at the entrance of the valley. 
Tile chief alif^hted from his horse, and all the 
officers followed his example; a general silence 
ensued, and a more awful scene cannot be 
imagined. The troops remained long in mute 
and reverential contemyilation of the dead: our 
cohorts then advanced, and Stertinius presented 
me to the general, who, after the first moment 
of surprise, received me with the tenderness of a 
brother. The whole army thronged around me, 
and 1 confess, my dear Septitnius, my heart, at 
that instant, wanted the te.stimonies of regard 
which I experienced. 

Germanicus led me round the field, and made 
me point out to him the place where the legates* 
fell, where Varus received the first wound, and 
where he transfixed his own bosom with 'his 
sword. He enquired where the barbarians took 
possession of our eagles: I pointed to a moun¬ 
tain of bones whose owners had fallen in their 
defence, and Stertinius advancing, presented to 
him the standard of the nineteenth legion, re- 

« Legates, lieutenant-generals; who acted under the 
orders of the commander in chief, and were his coun- 
sellers: tlieir persons were held sacred. 
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laimg to Imii iii what manner 1 had matched it 
I'roHi tile flaming- wood. At that im.tant a ge- 
niral shout from the wliole army repaid me for 
all niy sufTeruigs, and (iermameus embraced me 
with such an expression of joy, with such re¬ 
peated congratulations, as could only spring 
from a heart conscious of its onii -worth, and ge¬ 
nerously elevated w ith the prai.ses of another, 
lie next contemplated the -ivood where wi still 
found the altars, at which the tribunes, and prin¬ 
cipal centurions, had been sacrificed. Gemiaui- 
cus, from the report of the captive^, scut back 
by Armmiiis to irifornl Augustus of our defeat, 
had more knowledge than myself of the horrid 
circumstances which followed the victory of the 
German leader. Humanity recoils at the rela¬ 
tion, and with cncreasiiig gratitude I thank 
Heaven that saved me from the shame of ow ing 
my liberty to the insulting murderer of niy 
countrymen. The cruelties committed on the 
inferior prisoners seem incompatible witlt his 
magnanimity and courage, no less than the un¬ 
worthy treatment of the breathless remains of 
our general, which his expiring soldiers had in 
vain endeavoured to secure, by hasty funeral 
rites, from the uisatiabk revenge of a b.irbarous 
enemy. 

The resentment of- the army was beyond con- 
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ception, and each man, as if he mourned a 
friend, or brother, without being able to dis¬ 
tinguish from the rest the bones of those who had 
been dear to him, assisted to form one grave, in 
which, with decent pomp, we buried the re¬ 
mains of our fellow-citizens and soldiers. A 
monument of turf was erected over them, and 
Germanicus paid a grateful tribute to the memo¬ 
ry of the dead, by sharing the sentiments and 
labour of hi.s troops: he brought the first ma¬ 
terials for raising the sepulchral mounil, and 
when it was comi>leted, having pronounced 
thrice the last farewell, thus pursued: 

“ Brave soldiers! who have sacrificed your 
lives to the honour and defence of the Roman 
name, wc shall follow you, whenever nature, or 
the cause of our country demands it. May this 
hostile earth, of which your valour has t^ken 
possession, lie light upon you} and may our 
arms for ever drive the enemy from a place 
which your remains have consecrated.” 

The music of the legions then sounded an 
animated march, and leaving the field of Teuto- 
burgium, we arrived at an open plain, where we 
encamp for this evening: to-morrow it is the in¬ 
tention of our leader to pursue Arminius, who is 
not very remote from our army. 

Germanicus with whom I to live in the 
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vairip manniT as I did with Vanis, no sooner saw 
the tents jntclicd, than ho asseinhled tlie soldiers, 
and puhlickly returning me thanks for the reco¬ 
very of the eagle, conferred on me the most dis¬ 
tinguished military rewards, lie then invited 
the legates, some of the tribunes, and many of 
the young patricians whom I had known at 
Rome, to sup in his pavilion ; amongst whom I 
found Cornelius Dolabella. Tie lelieilated me on 
my return with visible embarrassment, and ra¬ 
ther avoided joining in the conversation, which 
was supported by Gcrmanicus with an ease aiul 
vivacity beyond description, and can only be 
compared to what our fathers have told of the 
manners of the no less amiable than heroic au¬ 
thor of thc^ Ctesarian greatness. He treats me 
with distinguished kindness, and expresses the 
highest esteem for Valerius: he has likewise 
made me happy by an assurance, that the actions 
of my friend have justified the opinion I had 
conceived of him. With what jileasure, Sep- 
timius, did I listen to your praises! 1 feel myself 
restored to far more than life by receiving infor¬ 
mation of those who are dear to me.—^Would 
I could forget Aurelia ! 

I write to Valerius, and should he be absent 
from Rome when the messenger arrives, you will 
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liike care that my letter is immediate!}' conveyed 
to him. I enclose one for Philo, the freedman 
of iiiy father, and beg you will assist him in the 
conduct of my aflkirs. Ilow long have I driven 
from my remembrance every consideration of 
that nature! Ilow many wants has luxury in¬ 
vented ^ Four days since, a simple habit suffi¬ 
cient to .shield me from the inclemencies of the 
weather, and arms to defend me against any sud¬ 
den attack, were all the property I found it ne¬ 
cessary to posse.ss. Now every moment jiro- 
duces a new w'ant; variety of apparel, slaves to 
attend and importune me, furniture for my tent, 
horses and caparisons to adorn them, carriages 
to transport these effects, and a thousand other 
inconveniences of polished life. These arc, pro¬ 
bably, now in the hands of Arrninius, or • his 
Chcruscans, who little conceive that objects, 
which they despise, are again become indispen¬ 
sably necessary to me. The questor furnishes 
me once more with these trappings of civiliza- ■ 
tion ; but it will be long before I can be accus¬ 
tomed to the oppressive gr^indeur of being serv¬ 
ed by men less active than myself, and far less 
capable of enduring fatigue and hardship. 

Caesar has given me .the choice whether I will 
continue with him Germany, or return to 
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visit my friends at Rome: yon will readily 
believe that, notwithstanding my impatience to 
see you, and to assure Valerius of my filial at¬ 
tachment, I prefer staying with the legions, till a 
decisive victory permits me to be restored with 
honour to my country. Farewell, Septimius! 
with what joy shall 1 behold the return of the 
messenger! 


Vot. 1. 
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JLETTER XXVIII. 

As the event of yesterday has compelled Caesar 
to dispatch another messenger to Tiberius, 1 will 
not omit informing you of our proceedings. 

Aft^jr closing my last letter I threw myself on 
ray couch, but a thousand images, rapidly suc¬ 
ceeding each other, ilrove sleep far from me; anil 
when day appeared I received a message from 
Caesar to attend him in his tent. 

I found him alone, holding in his hand a small 
portrait* which I immediately recollected: I 
fear my thoughts were too visible in my coun¬ 
tenance. Germanicus smiled and giving it to 
me, “ You have undoubtedly,” said he, “ been 
informed by Caecina of the marriage of Bola- 
bella which took place some time after it was 
imagined you were no more. Not long since, 
when we took Segestes and his daughter prison¬ 
ers, we recovered a great p%rt of the booty car¬ 
ried off by Arminius from Teutoburgium. I 


* Cicero in his letters to Attieos, Ovid, Yirgil, &c. 
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gave orders it should be exposed in the Forum, 
(hat in case any of our officers or soldiers rt cog¬ 
nised what had belonged to their relations or 
friends, they might have an opportunity to pre¬ 
vent it from falling into the hands of strangers. 
Amongst the rest this portrait, ornamciiti'd with 
jewels, excited the curiosity of the n hole army: 
most of our young officers were struck with its re¬ 
semblance to the beauteous Aurelia, and not a few 
purchasers offered themselves. Dolabclla hap¬ 
pened at that raomept to be absent, as I had 
sent him with a few horse to escort the prisoners; 
I therefore took the portrait and at his return de¬ 
livered it to him. He was peculiarly thankful, 
and informed me, that as you were engaged to 
Aurelia when you departed for Germany, it had 
probably belonged lo you: on examining the 
Jewels we found your cypher and hcr’s united. 

“ Last night, after (he company retired, Dola- 
bella brought it to me, and requested me to ask 
you if it had once been yours; in that case he 
wished to restore the jewels, but retain the por¬ 
trait of his wife, which, he ?aid, could not with 
propriety remain in any other hands." 

O Septimins! the moment in which this image 
of Aurqlia had been given roc, the tears that ac¬ 
companied the gift, the thousand thousand times 
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I had regretted her loss, all rushed into my me¬ 
mory, and it was long before 1 could reply. At 
length I informed Gcrmanicus, that on receiving 
this from Aurelia, Ihadpromised death alone should 
make me part with it, I declared to him iny in¬ 
tention that the jewels, with which I had or¬ 
namented it when in my possession, should be 
given into the common treasury of the legions, 
and that I would destroy the cyphers, to which 
I confessed I had no longer any pretension ; but 
that the portrait I neither could, nor would re¬ 
linquish, though I wouhl give my honour to Do- 
labdla that it should never be seen in my hands. 

Gcrmanicus expostulated with me on the im¬ 
propriety of exciting the jealousy of a man of 
merit and delicacy, but bis arguments were of 
no avail: I destroyed the cyphers in his presence 
not without some agitation, and went to deliver 
the jewels into the treasury. Dolabella, whom I 
met as I came out of the Quaistor’s pavilion, ac¬ 
costed me coldly: I stopped him, and, acknowr 
lodging my thanks for the message I had receiv¬ 
ed, repeated the reasons I had given to Cmsar 
for not restoring the portrait of Aurelia. He re¬ 
sented this refusal rather warmly, and I could 
scarcely repress my emotion, Antffius with 
Sergius Sulpitias interposed^ and Germanicuk, 
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wlio appeared about the same time, haviut; 
taken Dolabella aside for a few minutes, return¬ 
ed and assured me that he confided in my ho¬ 
nour. It was however easy to perceive that he 
was not perfectly satisfied. 

While we were thus engaged, the officers, sent 
by our general to observe the motions of the ene¬ 
my, came back with intelligence that Arminius,* 
at the head of a small party of soldiers, was retiring 
with precipitation into the woods. Germanicus 
immediately commanded out the horse to follow; 
I obtained his permission to accompany them, 
and we soon came up with Arminius, who lied 
till he had drawn us into difficult and fallacious 
ground. He then ordered his Cheruscans to 
stand, and a desperate skirmish ensued, which 
seemed to incline to our advantage, when on a sud¬ 
den, the leader of the Germans gave the signal for 
a considerable number of his people, whom he had 
placed in ambush in tlie neighbouring woods, to 
surround us on all sides. Our soldiers knew not 
which way to turn; they were driven by the ene¬ 
my into marshes, or wilds, of winch they u ere 
ignorant, and consequently incapable of extricat¬ 
ing themselves. I useti every effi)rl to recall 
them,to tlieir duty, rallied them thrice, and must 
* Book!. 
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acknowledge that I was greatly assisted by the va¬ 
lour and presence of mind which Dolabella dis¬ 
played on this occasion. At length we were left 
with a few hundreds exposed 1o the whole force 
of Arminius. The subsidiary cohorts, who were 
sent to our assistance, caught the panic from the 
flying horse, who, more terrified by the danger 
of being lost in rivers or morasses, than alarmed 
at the multitude of the enemy, shamefully desert¬ 
ed us. Our situation, which had been perilous 
from the commeticement of the engagement, be¬ 
came now desperate, and our only prospect was 
to sell our lives as dear as possible. Dolabella 
fought bravely by my side, but without exchang¬ 
ing a word; till at length, to our great satisfac¬ 
tion we saw a cloud of dust arise at a distance, and 
soon found it was occasioned by Germanicus who 
brought his legions to our succour. Hope now 
smiled again, and our men began to recover their 
usual ardor j but while I was encouraging them 
to persevere, Ilost'sight of Dolabella, and a mo¬ 
ment after perceived him on the gyound with a 
Marsian directing a spear to his bosom. 1 imme¬ 
diately flew to his assistance, .but was very near 
arriving too late: I plunged my sword under the 
arm of the Marsian, at the instant he was about 
to strike the mortal blow, and l^e fell breathless 
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from his horse: two others who were near hin\ 
attacked me, and I received a slight wound in my 
arm. Dolabella was unhurt; his fall had been oc¬ 
casioned by the death of his horse, I gave him 
mine, and took that of the Marsian; the legions 
behaved well, but the confusion had heen too 
great to allow us a complete victory. The Ger¬ 
mans retreated, and our troops retired in good 
order. 

This morning I received the civic crown* for 
having saved the life of Dolabella, who has ex¬ 
pressed his grateful acknowledgment in the most 
affectionate manner: his thanks are certainly un¬ 
necessary, and I am ashamed of the applauses 
that re-echo through the ranks for such a com¬ 
mon event. 

The season is so far advanced, and the climate 
so rigorous, that no more can be done at present; 
to-morrow we begin our march towards the river 
Amisa,t and Germanicus will embark with his 
legions in the same ships which brouglif them. 
Part of the horse are to direct their course by the 
sea coast towards the Rhine, and Caucina leads 
his troops, which consist of four legions, over the 

* Aulas GdUns, Plisy, &c. 
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tnarsh^^ by the narrow causeway formerly rais- 
ed-'fejjr’liucius Domitius. 

1 accompany the general, it is probable I 
shall have no opportunity of writing to you again 
before we arrive at our winter quarters; there I 
hope to receive your letters, and impatiently long 
to read the information they may contain. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

After a tedious voyage,* we arrived yester¬ 
day at the place of our destination. Germanicus 
sent Vitellius, with the second and fourteenth le¬ 
gion, part of the way round by land, that our 
ships might not he too heavily laden in the most 
dangerous part of our navigation. The weather 
was very tempestuous before we entered the month 
of the Visurgis: here we took on board the le¬ 
gions, which had proceeded through the marshes 
with the utmost difficulty and danger, but the 
sight of their general made them amends for every 
fatigue and labour. 

We found Csecina and his army arrived a few 
days before us. You will read the public accounts 
of the victory obtained by this experienced com- 
mander,> after almost incredible hardships, and 
the most desperate conflict. He has gained im¬ 
mortal honour, and miraculously saved the troops 
committed to his care. The report of his being 


* Tacitus, hook 1. 
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attacked, and surrounded by the forces of Armi- 
nias, and a large body of Germans coming to ra¬ 
vage the Gallic territories, had made such an im- 
poession on the soldiers who were left to guard 
our winter quarters, that they formed the in¬ 
famous resolution of destroying the bridge over the 
Ehine, to prevent at once the retreat of our army, 
and the invasion of the "barbarians. Agrippina,* 
with a .spirit worthy the grand-daughter of Au¬ 
gustus, and the wife of Germanicus, took on her¬ 
self the duty of a commander in chief, and ]>re- 
vented their design. She stood at the fool of the 
bridge, and received the victorious Cfecina and 
his legions with accumulated thanks and praises, 
distributing clothes to the needy, and medicines 
to the wounded. She is nearly as much adored 
by the army as Germanicus himself; her great¬ 
ness of mind is beyond expression j and much I 
fear her virtues and loftiness of spirit may be¬ 
come obnoxious to the emperor, whose frequent 
letters to his adoptive son are always written in a 
stile that plainly manifests the jealousy he has 
conceived from his successes. Nothing, however, 
can be more unexceptionable than the conduct 
of Germanicos towards Tiberius; he takes every 
opportunity of setting his actions in the fairest 
* Daughter of MiUeas Agrippa and Julia. 
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lifjht, and directing the love of his soldiers to 
their emperor. This morning he has visited the 
wounded, and enquired particularly into the be¬ 
haviour of each individual, extolled his courage, 
consoled him with hopes of future victories, and 
with the consciousness of present glory. The 
Gauls have offered arms, recruits, horses, and 
tribute : Ctesar accepts the arms and horses, but 
bestows reyvards on the soldiers out of his private 
fortune. 
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LETTER XXX. 


With what joy have I received your letter, 
ray dear Septimius! How can 1 ever sufficiently 
thank you for your friendly resolution of passing 
the winter with rae! How impatiently I wait 
your arrival! This letter will meet you on the 
road, and assure you of my gratitude. Your en¬ 
gagements with Drusus, and the necessity of 
your joining the Illyrian army early in the spring, 
are the only circumstances that give me pain; 
but these increase my obligation. I hoped to 
have received, by the same messenger, a letter 
from Valerius, but the information you give me 
of his absence from Rome, and of his being at 
his villa near Baiae, accounts for his silence. You 
have raised my curiosity concerning hi? lovely 
daughter, who was not more than twelve years of 
age when I left the capital t I did not then even 
see her, as, from her earliest childhood, she had 
been under the tuition of her mother Sempronia, 
whose health did not idlow her to leave the soft 
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(limateof Campania. You say, that since the 
death of Semproma, her daughter has been not 
only the companion, but the confidential friend 
of her father: happy Valeria* how often have I 
wished for such a blessing * 

Geimanicus has received letters from his sister 
Livia : she informs him that Aurelia fainted when 
she heard of my being yet alive: it seems this 
inttlligenct was given her in a numerous com¬ 
pany. Dolabtlla has asked Ca'sar’s leav e to de¬ 
part for Rome, with the promise of returning 
in the spring, but our general is obliged to 
refuse his request, having given orders that no 
officer shall absent himself from the army except 
on duty, as his intentions arc to commence the 
military operations earlier than usual in the hopes 
of finishing the war by a decisive stroke. To this 
effect he collects all the force-, possible, orders a 
considerable fleet to be in readiness, and has sent 
Slims, Antaeus, and Caecina, to preside over the 
construction of the vessels, which are to be built 
in a peculiar manner, to resist the violence of the 
northern seas. Dolabella is to inform the Bata¬ 
vians* of the general’s determination, that his 
ships shall rendezvous in their islands. We are 


Ike Dnt^ Tadtos. 
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to embark at. soon as the wintry g;ales are over, 
and shall thus be in the heart of Germany long 
before it would be possible to penetrate there by 
land, considering the shortness of the summers, 
the length of time necessarily consumed in 
marches, rendered more diilicult by the nature 
of the soil, and the pertinacious activity of its in¬ 
habitants ; not to mention the 'delay occasioned 
by the quantity of baggage that attends our army, 
which will now be easily transported by sea with¬ 
out retarding the opciations. Such i«thc plan of 
our general, who sees with pain that Tiberms 
makes a pretence of the troubles in the east, to 
recall him from legions which are so sincerely at¬ 
tached to him, and seeks to rob him of the con¬ 
quests which his prudence, bravery, and former 
successes ensure him in a future campaign: all 
therefore conspires to increase his impatience for 
the termination of the war. 

I am not surprised at the emperor’s conduct. 
Profound dissimulation, and malicious envy, 
form tlie basis of his character, and who could be 
a more natural object of his fears than Gerraani- 
cus, a man whose virtue becomes a satire on his 
adoptive father.? Notwithstanding the pains taken 
by our leader to discourage all strictures on the 
proceedings of Tiberius, the general sentiments 
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ure but too manifest. I bear every day munmirs 
and reproaches; and the most odious measures, 
invented by an unjust and illiberal system of poli- 
ics, arc supposed to be the study and employment 
of Tiberius. Wliat is the ferocious cruelly of Ar- 
minius in the field, when compared to the com¬ 
plicated guilt which the cool and sedentary 
statesman plans and prepares for execution 
in the closet? 

However, Septimius, though I open my heart 
to you on matters of such importance, I invaria¬ 
bly discountenance conversations of this Mud in 
my presence. I respect, in Tiberius, tlie nlajesty 
of the Romln empire; and consider that our 
duty consists in withstanding the corruption and 
encroachments of power, not in justifying its 
excesses by seditious discourses. 

We are told that Arminius is making immense 
preparations. How often do I think of Sigismar! 
With what infinite concern do I reflect that he i^ 
our enemy! In the skirmish between our cavahy 
and their forces, my eyes sought for him in vain, 
nor have I been able to gain the least intelligence 
relative to him, though I have not been wanting 
in making every enquiry. 
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LETTER XXXI* 

How swiftly fly the moiftents in friendly and 
congenial intercourse! Your presence, Septimi- 
us, cherished in me every pleasing sentiment, and 
my attachment to you, being mellowed into the 
most settled esteem, is no longer merely the af¬ 
fection of youth, often founded on a casual con¬ 
formity of pursuits, and liable to be blasted by 
every extraneous accident. Thpugh our years 
have been few, the trials 1 have experienced and 
the uninterrupted regard which you retained for 
me, even when you supposed me unconscious of 
all human events, have cemented our friendship^ 
beyond the power of fate; and never did I more 
want the consolation which you alone can bestow. 
I in tain hope for news of Valerius; the messen¬ 
ger whom 1 dispatched, while you were with me, 
is now returned without givingihe the smallest in¬ 
telligence ; the report so industriously spread by 

* *1116 historical part of this letter from, ^itnp. 
Book 2 . 
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Tiberius, that from his villa at Baise he crossed 
the country to Brundusiiim, and there einbaikcd 
for (Jrecce, seems to me hiftbly iinprobal)le; 
thoujjh several letters from that sea port confirm 
the account, and declare that he u an seen by 
many of the principal citizens. Had this been 
t^e, would not the mcssciiffer have discovered in 
what ship he sailed ? to what port Ins < oursc was 
directed? A senator, whose birth and abilities 
have made him so conspicuous cannot <-asily be 
concealed, and how contrary to lii« character is 
so mysterious a conduct! 1 have notuitbstaniling 
sent letters for him, directed to the care of the 
person with whom it is said he resided, while he 
waited for a favourable wind. Still I retain some 
hopes—either I will spend my life m uandering 
over the earth in search of him, or I will discover 
the retreat that hides the guardian and protector 
of my youth. 

Soon after ybur departure for Illyria, while our 
vessels were preparing, Caisar ordered the legate 
Silius to make an inroad on the territories of the 
Cattians, and hearing the Roman castle, which 
commands the river Luppia,* was besieged, he 

* IiaUppe. 
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went thither himself with six legions; but the 
sudden and violent rains prevented Silius from 
doing any thing more than carrying off an incon¬ 
siderable booty, and a few prisoners, amongst 
whom are the wife and daughter of the prince of 
the Cattians. Neither had Caesar an opportunity 
of acting, for we found that the besiegers had fled 
at the news of his approach; but before their 
flight they had thrown down the ancient altar 
raised to the memory of Drusus. German icus re¬ 
placed it, and celebrated w'ith the legions funeral 
games in honour of his father: you will receive a 
description of them, and will learn that I was so 
fortunate as to gain several prizes, for which our 
leader likewise contended with many of the prin¬ 
cipal officers. 

He raised various new mounds and fortifications 
in that part of the country, and as soon as the 
fleet was in readiness we eatbttrked ph the canal 
w^ich bears the name of Drusus.* Our chief, 

* son of the Empress Livia, celebrated for 

Ills conquest^^ the name of Germanicos granted to him 
and his family after his death, which happened daring his 
sneccssfal expedition at the age of thirty, .For his cha¬ 
racter see Veil. Pat. Tacitus; &c. The canal of .Dnisas, 
between \rnheim and^{i>pp;^rg ia Gelderland, eight 
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wlio never omits an opportunity of honouring the 
memory of his father, sacrificed to his manes on 
the deck of the praetorian galley, and entreated 
that he would assist him by his example, and the 
remembrance of his counsels, in the same enter¬ 
prise which formerly spread his fame to the most 
distant regions. 

Hence we proceeded on our voyage through the 
northern ocean, a navigation long unattempted 
by our countrymen. Drusus, whose early death 
can never be sufficiently deplored by the Roman 
people, whom in all probability he would have 
restored to their ancient freedom, w'as the first of 
our warriors that ever dared these boisterous seas 
and unknown coasts; his |on with rapture con¬ 
templated the billows, which recalled to his feel¬ 
ing heart the image of his father. 

“ Marcus,” said he to me, “ behold the awful 
swell and verdant colouring of those weaves, how 
much more sublime they appear than those we see 
from Misenum or Ravenna!* These arc a more 

miles between 'iselvort and Doesbnrg. Tesselgat or Ti- 
velstroom. Ainsworth, Clnveiins. 

* Misenum and Ravenna were the two principal sta. 
tions of the Roman fleet, * 3 nie waves of the ureanaie 
much more green than those ofilie Mediterranean 
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lasting and more splendid trophy to the memory 
of my fatlicr, than Parian marble or Corinthian 
brass. When Egypt’s Pyramids shall be levelled 
with the plain, on which they now rear their lofty 
heads; when the fallen ruins of temples, circusses, 
and obclishs, shall raise the valleys to the surface 
of the hills; when Romans shall be confounded 
with Barbarians, and our slaves become our mas¬ 
ters ; still shall these waves in unchanged majesty 
resist the shock of earthquakes and the revolution 
of empires; still shall they bear testimony to the 
intrepidity of him, who for the love of his country 
first courted their terrors and subdued their fury. 
Let Socrates descant, and Zeno lay down maxims 
of stoicism ; this is the^nly school for true magna¬ 
nimity, fortitude, and vigilance. .Where can we 
better learn the instability of human affairs, the 
sudden turns of fortune, the necessity of unremit¬ 
ting diligence, of active industry, of exact disci¬ 
pline, and unshaken presence of mind? Where 
can we sooner be convinced of the advantages of 
union, subordination, and a firm reliance on the 
immortal Ruler of the universe!” 

In such conversations we passed the time on 
board our galley: the winds were favourable 
to our wishes, and, after the happiest naviga- 
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tion, we arrived at the mouth of the river 
Amisia. 

Gcrmanicus here leaves his fleet, and we shall 
proceed up the country with all possible celerity. 
Farewell, Septimius. 
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LETTER XXXIL* 

I WILL not fatigtie yon, my friend, witli the 
detail of our inarch from the horders of the 
rirer Amisia, to the place whence I now address 
you. We are encamped on the banks of the 
Visurgis, f which alone divides us from tlie 
forces of Arminius. Ilis brother Flavius is in 
our army. He has long fought under the Ro¬ 
man ensigns with unshaken fidelity and is a 
man of intrepid coiurage, approved honesty, 
and plain understanding: he has neither the 
talents nor ambition of his brother, but has been 
ever found an useful ally. This morning Ar¬ 
minius appeared on the opposite shore of the 
river, and desired a conference with Flavius. 
Gennanicus, observing that the_ Cheruscan leader 
removed his guards, commanded our archers to 
retire from the banks and granted tlie confer- 

* For the interview between Fiavins and his brother, 
see Tacitus, Book 2 . 

Visnrgis; tlie rivet Ve»er, 
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cncc requested. Many of our officers went 
from curiosity to see the German commander 
and to hear the discourse of the two brotliers; 
and I accompanied them in hopes of ineetnig-, 
or learning some account of Sigisinar; but in 
this I was disappointed. 

Arminius saluted his brother, whom he had 
not seen for many years. Flavius had in this 
interval lost an eye while in the service of 
Tiberius: this circumstance attracted the notice 
of the Cheruscan chief, who enquired what 
compensation he had obtained for tliis misfor¬ 
tune: Flavius informed him of the collar, 
crowns, and other military honours, besides an 
increase of pay which had been granted him. 
Ilis brother heard him with contempt, named 
them the badges of slavery, and asked him how 
he could prefer being the mercenary of a tyrant, 
to the honourable station of commanding a peo¬ 
ple who fought for their liberty. Flavius seemed 
little moved by these reproaches, and spoke 
highly of the greatness of Rome, and the cle¬ 
mency of Tiberius towards the wife and child 
of Arminius, who were treated at Ravenna, 
the place assigned for their habitation, with all 
the respect and attention he could himself have 
desired for them. This, far from appeasing the 
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enraged chief, added fewel to his anger: he 
reproached his brother for serving against his 
country and relations; and Flavius, in return, 
expostulated with him for having deceived the 
confidence of Varus, and disturbed the peace of 
Gcnnany. 

"Liberty,” said he, "is the pretence with 
which you conceal your ambition; you can 
neither brook a master nor an equal; i,t is you, 
and not the Homans who destroy the Cheruscans; 
had you faithfully observed the sacred treaties 
into which our nation entered with this powerful 
republic, you would have maintained your coun¬ 
try in peace and independence, and have 
always found a generous and potent ally, ready 
to defend you against your rival neighbours. I 
am no traitor; I have never changed my prin¬ 
ciples, and one day the Cheruscans will know 
that the man who breaks his word with his ene¬ 
mies, can never be true to his friends.” 

Arminius replied to this by bitter invectives 
against the Romans. Flavius lost all patience, 
and called for his horse and armour, notwith¬ 
standing the river was between them, while 
their fury, regardless of all obstacles, would 
have made them plunge into the stream to 
decide the quarrel by the sword, if Stertinius 
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hail not interposed to prevent so impious a 
combat. 

Our whole army was shocked at what had 
past, and a horror for civil discord was visible on 
every countenance. Germanicus did not fail 
to seize the opportunity of giving them an 
instructive lesson: Behold,” said he to tile 
numbers who were gathered round him, “be¬ 
hold what an odium the want of unanimity 
casts on the bravest and most shining characters * 
Seditious principles, and the love of change, 
have blasted all the laurels of Arminius; and 
even Flavius, whose faith and perseverance in 
the cause of justice, deserve the highest encomi¬ 
ums, is engaged, though not by his own fault, to 
bear arms against his country, and cannot sin¬ 
cerely enjoy the triumjihs which he assists in 
gaining. The clo.ser have been the ties, the 
greater is the animosity when they are broken: 
may Heaven avert such crimes from the sons of 
Romulus; and may a glorious victory soon restore 
peace and tranquillity to this deluded country!” 

The troops applauded the words of their gene¬ 
ral, and returned with ardour to their work : the 
bridges will soon be completed, and it is to be ex¬ 
pected that a decisive engagement will shortly, 
ensue. 



LETTER XXXIII* 


Th IS morning, Septimlus, our whole army 
passed the Visurgis. The horse forded the river 
in different places to divert the enemy, and pro¬ 
tect the passage of the legions. Our Batavian 
allies, whose hardy intrepidity cannot sufficient¬ 
ly be admired, exposed themselves rather too 
rashly: they fell into one of the usual snares of 
the Cheruscans: many of their principal nobility 
perished, tlie rest were saved by their own valour, 
and by the assistance of our cavalry, under the 
command of Emilius and Stemius. 

A deserter from Arminius informed us that the 
united forces of various nations of Germany were 
assembled in the wood sacred to Hercules, and 
that it was the intention of the leader to make this 
night an attack on our camp. The intelligence 

* Visit of the camp, &c. Tacitus, book 2, The de¬ 
scription of a Homan camp is to be found in Polybius, 
tec. The Angurale was a sort of chapel. A sestertius 
worth ; a sestertium, or great sesterce, 81. Is. . 



of their numbers and vicinity has been confirmed 
by the sight of their fires, and the report of those 
who have been sent to make discoveries. Ger- 
manicus has taken every necessary precaution ; 
as soon as it was dark he led me aside, and obser¬ 
ved to me, that a general engagement was un¬ 
doubtedly at hand, and that he was anxious to 
know W'hat were the i*eal thoughts of his soldiers 
on the occasion. " The tribunes and centu¬ 
rions/’’ said he, “ always declare that their men 
are in excellent spirits, and eager to engage. I 
mistrust the servility of my freedmen, and the 
partiality of my friends: if I call a council, what¬ 
ever is proposed by two or three will be adopted 
by the rest. The only way to be assured of the 
true sentiments of the army, is to mix in the 
crowd, and hear what they say in their tents, 
when the table is spread, and the tongue utters 
the language of the heart. Let us throw over 
our habits an ordinary mantle, and, thus dis¬ 
guised, take our walk round the camp.” 

“ Many chiefs,” answered I, “ would have 
made me such a proposal unregarded; I would 
not have chosen to be the witness of their mortifi¬ 
cation ; but G^rmanicus has nothing to fear, and 
I will gladly accompany him.” 

To avoid being observed by the centinels in 
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leaving the prajtorium, we went out at the augu* 
rial door, and first directed our steps towards the 
tents of the allies. We found every thing in good 
order, and heard them talk of the rewards they 
expected from the generosity of Cajsar, and the 
advantages they should reap from the humilia¬ 
tion of their neighbours. 

We next entered the center of the camp hy 
the Via Quintana, and approached near to 
many of the Roman tents that were open, and 
the soldiers seated round the tables. All re¬ 
sounded with the praises of Certnanicus: a- 
mongst the rest there was one at which the con¬ 
versation was ])eculiarly animated: it was a- 
midst the ranks of the Ilastati: the gaiety of 
youth appeared on every countenance: To - 
morrow,” said one of these, " to-morrow I 
shall see a battle: GermanicuS shall be convinc¬ 
ed that, whatever our fathers may say, the race 
is not degenerate.” 

"Do you think,” answered another, “that 
Scipio Africanus ever fought better than our 
Cajsar.? and why .should not we follow his ex¬ 
ample ? was there ever a general who threw the 
javelin, or whirled the discus, or led the Pyrrhic 
dance hke Germanicus ? a thousand times I have 
tried in vain to imitate his agility: he is our 
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leader in all things. Julius was unquestionably 
a great warrior, but I would fight any man 
who should dare to say he excelled our com¬ 
mander.” 

Germanicus then took me by the arm : “ Let 
us away,” said he,, “ for I ought undoubtedly to 
contradict this .soldier.” 

We then examined the tents of the Principes, 
and were highly pleased with the alacrity visi¬ 
ble amongst these warriors, who, in the vigour 
of years, unite experience to strength and ac¬ 
tivity; the first tent we found open was filled 
with a numerous company who were drinking 
the health of their general. 

“ It would be an eternal shame,” said one of 
them setting down the bowl, “ if we did not 
shew ourselves to be Roman.s, when we have 
such an example of valour and magnanimity iu 
our chief: he is foremost in every danger, and 
bears fatigue and difficulties as if he had never 
been accustomed to a life of ease and splendour. 
I had rather share the perils of Germanicus than 
follow the triumphal car of any other com¬ 
mander : it is said, he might have returned last 
year to Rome, and it is certain a triumph has 
already been decreed him, but I honour his 
perseverance, and long for to-morrow. Surely 
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Arrainius will give us an opportunity of shewing 
that we detest his perfidy, and burn to revenge 
the death of our fellow-soldiers. Who would 
regret his life when he secs what honours Gcr- 
manicus has paid to the memory of the legions 
that fell with Varus?” 

“ Did you ever hear of his generosity to me?” 
exclaimed a young man who was writing in the 
corner of the tent; “the wife, to whom I am 
addressing these lines, whom 1 love more than 
my life, and almost equally with my duty, is a 
present of Germanicus. In the first battle we 
fought in tliis country, he observed I was so 
careless of my safety that I seemed to invite the 
enemy’s sword: he chid my temerity, and I 
frankly owned to him that I was tired of my ex¬ 
istence. ' My poverty’ said I, ‘ will not allow 
me to obtain the consent of Martins, to whose 
daughter I have been long attached; he declares 
that, unless I can prove myself possest of twenty 
thousand sestertii, she is not for me, and I have 
no more skill in pillaging than pretensions to the 
favours of fortune:’ would you believe the sequel ? 
Next morning the general sent for me to his tent, 
and giving me twenty thousand sestertii, ' Here,’ 
said he, ‘ Caius Libo, receive this sum, and with 
it the ctm^nt of Martius. I hope for the future 
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you will take more care of your life, not only 
for the love of the republic, but likewise for that 
of Martia.’ Oh, I will now guard my “life, but 
only that I may shed my blood drop by drop in 
the service of Gcrmanicus and my country.” 

The chief was affected, and walked hastily 
forward to the tents of the Triarii: we found 
these hardy veterans burnishing their armour; 
and sharpening their swords, “ If we fight to- 
morroWj as I hope,” said one of them, “ it will 
be the fifteenth battle I shall have seen, and 
never had I better omens of success. I am not 
devoted to young generals, but ours has only 
the graces and activity of youth: he has all the 
wisdom and prudence of the maturest warriors: 
I served long under his father, the renowned 
Drusus, but 1 think his son is no way inferior 
to him. Did you observe with what vigilant 
attention he directed our passage’ipf the river?” 

" Servilius,” replied one of his companions, 
" I have often told you that he knows the life, 
and actions of every individual in his army; he 
could give you a more distinct account than, 
myself of the battle, or siege, where I got each 
of these w'ounds. In the beginning of the win¬ 
ter, , while I was contoed with those I received, 
when Cseciha was attacked by the Germans, he 
came to visit me, sat down beside my couch, ask- 



ed me if I wanted assistance, and taking up my 
shield, which I had neglected to remove w'hcn 
he entered,, he counted the fragments of wea¬ 
pons that remained in it. ‘ Crastinus,’ said he, 
' this shield is more honourable than the station 
in which I am placed: mylfriend, atten(^'|!^iife- 
fully to your preservation, fflch men as you sup¬ 
port the reputation of our jpithers, and excite the 
emulation of their sons.’ 

“ How exemplary is his conduct!” interrupted 
a third, “he is not infected with the notions of 
the times: he ascribes his successes to the pro¬ 
tection of Heaven and to the bravery of his 
troops: his modesty is equal to his valour; his 
friends are chosen among the most virtuous, and 
the most distinguished characters: not a syco¬ 
phant, not a parasite is to be seen in his com¬ 
pany. Was there ever such a father, such a 
husband > To-morrow he will see how well he 
is beloved.” 

Hence we entered the middle way, and in¬ 
spected the pavilions of the cavalry. Military 
ardour was visible in the countenances of all 
these young warriors j they seemed impatient for 
the approaching fight, and some were tracing 
the descent of their general from the famous 
conqueror of Asdrubal. 

“The Visurgis,” said they, “will not yield in 
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celebrity to the Metaurus ;* the Claudian family 
was ever a race of heroes, and Gcrnianicus is 
their noblest ornament: what majesty in his 
figure! what elegance in his manners!” 

“ I have heard my father remark,” subjoined 
one of the company, “ that Antonia the worthy 
parent of our leader had inherited the virtue of 
her mother Octavia,i- and the beauty of her 
father Marc Anthony: surely Gcrmanicus has 
united in his person all the endowments of his 
ancestors.” 

“ These young knights,” whispered the chief, 
" see every thing in the fairest light; but they 
will attack the enemy with as much spirit as 
they praise their general. Let us hear what the 
tribunes are saying.” 

We found many of them assembled in the tent 
of Caius Albinius, who gave this evening a ma<j-- 
nificent supper. We would not advance too near, 
lest we should be known by the attending sen ants s 
however, we heard some of the officers commend 
the early opening of the campaign, others the 
passage of the river, all expre.ssing their hopes 

• A liver of Italy, now called Metro. Cluverins. 

t Sister of Augustus, first married to Marcellas, after¬ 
wards to Marc Anthony.* 
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that the next day might produce a decisive battle. 
Two, who were placed nearest to the entrance of 
the tent, were observing what weather the even¬ 
ing seemed to promise, and taking notice of the 
brightness of Arcturus, and the elevation of the 
polar star, one of them asked his companion 
whether be had read the excellent translation made 
by Germanicus of the astronomy of Aratus.* A 
general conversation then ensued, which wholly 
turned on the literary acquirements, and scienti¬ 
fic knowledge of the chief; all agreed that hk 
name would be as distinguished as that of Julius 
Caesar, if the genius of Rome preserved his life for 
the glory of the republic. 

Germanicus turned-away, and as wo were new 
the Praetorium, he proposed retiring to his tent. 
“As for the young noblemen,” said he, “who 
like you, are under ray immediate inspection, 
their sentiments and valour are known to me, and 
I will not listen to the private conversation of my 
friends.” 

I was to answer, when we beard one of 
the enemy dulling to the centinels on duty in a 
xroice not tkikhqwn to me; we threw off our man¬ 
tles and mi towards the outworks; while most of 

* Thb work b still extant. 
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ihc soldiers, who were encamped on the western 
side, left their tents and looked to see what was 
the reason of this parley. It was a Cheruscan 
on horseback, followed by a few others who had 
advanced almost under our lines, and insolently 
addressinp; our soldiers, in the Latin language, of¬ 
fered them, on the part of Armmius, wives, pos¬ 
sessions, and a hundred sestertii for each man 
that would by desertion save himself from im¬ 
pending ruin. I recollected the voice to be that 
ofMorven, the youth who had been the chief 
cause of the death of Cariovaldas, by opjiosing 
him in the election-of a commander. Our sol¬ 
diers fired with indignation, answered unani¬ 
mously that they hailed the omen, and would 
render themselves masters of tlie wives, posses¬ 
sions, and fortunes of the Germans. 

Our leader doubled the guards, and every 
thing was prepared, in case Anninius should at¬ 
tempt to storm our intrenchments: he advanced 
with that intention, but found all in such good 
order to receive him, that he did not think it 
prudent to persist in his design. 

Gcrmanicus expressed to me the highest satis¬ 
faction at the sentiments he had perceived in his 
troops. “ Marcus!” «ti4 te, “how great would 
be my felicity if I epuld obtain a victory without 
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the loss of one of these brave men! how willingly 
would 1 offer up my life for such a considera¬ 
tion !” 

When I left the general I could not help re¬ 
flecting, with disquietude, on the appearance of 
Morven. Sigismar would never share the favours 
of his prince with one of the murderers of his 
father; what can have been the fate of that un¬ 
happy youth ? These thoughts have long per¬ 
plexed and distressed me; they at length give 
way to the pleasing hope of victory, and I flatter 
myself that my next letter will inform you of our 
success. It is late, and, as our army will be 
drawn out to battle by sun rise, I must dedicate 
the rest of the night to repose. 
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LET TEE XXXIV* 

Triumph ANT joy resounds throughout 
the camp : the pursuit of the enemy has taken up 
great part of the day, but I cannot resist passing 
the evening in relating to you this important 
event. 

At break of day, after the usual sacrifices had 
been performed, and hope and intrepidity, 
more certain omens of success, than all the au¬ 
gurs can determine, shone in every countenance, 
our leader formed his army in a line of battle on 
the plain called Idistavisus, between the Visurgis 
and hills shaded with wood, which form an am¬ 
phitheatre round the meander of the river. 

Armiuius had drawn out his troops: they co¬ 
vered an immense space of ground j part of them 
•took possession of the opposite side of the fdain, 
and the rest were stationed at the entrance of the 
woods. The whole of the ground, on which we 

n Book S. 



were to fifj^ht, was interspersed with trees at un¬ 
equal distances, and entangled with shrubs and 
brambles. Our general exhbrted his soldiers to 
overcome with fortitude all the difficulties of si¬ 
tuation, and to be unmoved at the superiority of 
number. He represented to them that the 
enemy, who, had to fight on the same spot, could 
derive ho advantage from the inequality of the 
ground, but on the contrary would suffer greater 
inconveniences from the immense size of their 
shields, the length of their lances and other cir¬ 
cumstances relative to their arms which would 
embarrass them amongst the branches. He 
added, that no comparison was to be made be¬ 
tween their impetuosity, and the firm and manly 
behaviour of a Roman armyj he observed that 
neither their minds nor bodies were accustomed 
to resist a continuation of labour, and that if they 
did not conquer at the first pnsct, they had nei¬ 
ther perseverance, nor fear of shame; that their 
want jof subordination made them neglectful of 
the orders of their general, and that ferocity, 
more than a sentiment of honour, impelled them 
to action j that in adverse fortune they were mean 
and timoi^, and in prosperity despisers of all 
Jaws divine and human; insolently proud of their 
successes,cru^ to ^ose whom they hadsuht 
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dued. He bad his soldiers consider that we were 
now in the heart of Germany, and nearer to the 
Albis than the Rhine; he therefore advised them 
to put an end to their long labours, and complete 
their dear bought glory by one decisive exertion, 
conjuring them to remember the victories of his 
father Drusus, in whose steps he hoped to lead 
them to immortal fame. 

The spirited and persuasive oratory, so natur 
ral to Germanicus, was scarcely wanted on this 
occasion; the soldiers longed ardently to engage, 
and our line was formed in this manner. 

The Gallic and German auxiliaries were place<l 
in the front, after them the archers on foot; four 
legions, next Caesar himself witli two praetorian 
cohorts and the select cavalry, amongst whom 
was your friend: behind us the four other legions 
with the light armed troops, the archers on horse¬ 
back and the remaining cohorts of the allies. 

In this order we were to maintain the fight; 
but Caesar, perceiving that Arminius had placed 
his Cheruscans on the opposite hill, with an in¬ 
tention from this advantageous situation to break 
in upon our army; and seeing tiiem advance 
with fury to the attack, he sent a body of horse 
to flank them, and Steriinips .whh tbe rest to sur¬ 
round or take them instant hap- 
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pencd a singular circumstance which contributed 
to raise the spirits of our troops; eight eagles ap¬ 
peared above our heads, and directed their flight 
into the neighbouring wood: the general pointed 
tliem out to his soldiers, and animated them to 
follow the birds of Rome, the deities of the le¬ 
gions, to victory and fame. In the moment of 
enthusiasm, even the most rational minds are 
not insensible to such an appearance; and with¬ 
out some idea of supernatural impulse, I ijues- 
tion whether the generality of soldiers could re¬ 
sist the fatigue and dangers to which they are 
perpetually exposed. The ardour was universal, 
and victory soon declared in our favour: it 
was wonderful to behold the confusion of the 
enemy: those who were embattled on the plain 
fled into the woods, and they who had been 
posted in the woods took their flight towards the 
plain. We drove the Cheruscaris from the hill: 
Arminius, though wounded, displayed indefati¬ 
gable courage; with hand and voice he long sus¬ 
tained the combat, and falling on our archers, 
would ^avc routed them, if I had not fortunately 
been near to encourage the auxiliaries: with 
their assistance we drove him from the field be¬ 
fore the rest of the horse advanced. I was 
greatly mortified that we could not make him 
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our prisoner; both he and his uncle Ingomar, 
formerly a friend to the Romans, but seduced by 
Arminius to desert their cause, found means to 
escape by disfiguring their faces with the blood 
that flowed from their wounds: so at least it is 
imagined; but 1 suspect that some of our Ger¬ 
man allies reeognized their features and suffered 
them to pass. Had our cavalry, who followed 
the flying Chcruscans been able to come up in 
time, we should not have suflered Arminius to 
escape; but I and a few companions, whom the 
desire of meeting him in arms had separated from 
die rest, found our attention engaged in saving 
the archers. The enemy was totally defeated; 
many threw themselves into the river, and were 
lost in its waves, or destroyed by onr soldiers: 
the carnage was dreadful; for the space of ten 
miles the ground was covered with dead bodies, 
and the pursuit lasted from the fifth hour till the 
close of day. The archers, who would have been 
cut to pieces, if we had not flown to their assist¬ 
ance, satiated their revenge on those of the 
enemy who took refuge in the trees and endea¬ 
voured to hide themselves in the branches. As 
soon as I perceived it, I put an end to this cruel 
sport, and commanded they should be made 
prisoners. Trophies were erected on the field of 
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battle with the arms of the conquered nations, 
and their names written under them. The army, 
at the desire of Gennanicus, saluted Tiberius 
Imperatob ; an honour which he himself had bet¬ 
ter deserved, his conduct throughout the action 
being that of a brave soldier and able general, 
lie has bestowed numerous rewards on those who 
have merited them, and has honoured me with 
peculiar distinctions in consequence of my being 
so fortunate as to withstand the last eflbrts of 
Armiuius. 

Thank Heaven, our loss has been very inconsi¬ 
derable, though the Germans were so sanguine in 
their hopes of success, that they had brought 
with them store of chains to bind their expected 
prisoners; all of which were found amongst the 
spoils. 
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LETTER XXXV* 

The love of independence, and the deter¬ 
mined bravery of these nations, are worthy ad¬ 
miration : not the losses they sustained in the late 
battle, not all their hardships and distresses,, 
excited their grief and indignation so much as 
the sight of the trophies erected by our army on 
the field of Idistavisus. They had determined 
to transport themselves beyond the River Albis, 
and to leave for ever to the Romans their 
country and their household gods; but this 
sight has roused their fury, and they are resol¬ 
ved once more to collect their scattered forces. 
Decrepid and infant warriors run to join the 
standard of their leader, and soon we may ex¬ 
pect an engagement still more desperate than 
the last. 

Our general knows all their counsels, counter¬ 
acts all. their stratagems, and with a perseverance 
and intrepidity,, worthy of himself, prepares to 

* Tacitus, Book $, 
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meet the rising btorm. He has received letters 
Iroiii Tiberius entrearinjr him to return home as 
soon as possible, and iu the mean while exhorting 
him to act only on the defensive: he reminds 
him of the advantages he himself obtained by this 
method of making war, and enumerates the na¬ 
tions reduced by him to the obedience of the Ro¬ 
mans. But Gernianieus is too \\ ise not to per¬ 
ceive the insidious policy of the emperor, and too 
brave to change that system which has already 
acquired him so much honour, and promises a 
full completion of his glory. 

We are now on our march along the banks 
of the river, and expect shortly to come up with 
the enemy. 

My anxiety for Valerius is considerably in¬ 
creased; the messenger, who arrived last from 
Rome, brings me no answer to the letters 1 have 
sent: if my duty and the friendship of Germani- 
cus did not employ my thoughts, and drive from 
my imagination tlie melancholy ideas which too of¬ 
ten intrude themselves, wretched indeed were my 
situation. The joys of victory and the happi¬ 
ness of revisiting my native country will, 1 fear, 
be greatly embittered! I wait with impatience 
for the consolation your letters always afford 
me. 
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Among the number of prisoners whom we took 
in our last action, not one of the Cheruscans 
could give me any intelligence of Sigismar. I be¬ 
gin to fear he has fallen a victim to the treachery 
of Morven ; and the esteem, heightened by gra¬ 
titude, which I must ever entertain for this excel¬ 
lent-young man, excites in me the deepest afflic¬ 
tion. Nothing so much raises our compassion 
as to see a noble and enlightened mind sur¬ 
rounded with those who cannot understand, and 
still less set a just value on its worth; such is 
the state of Sigismar, if he still exists; but, 
alas! it is too probable my friend may be no 
more. 
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LETTER XXXVL* 

We have had a day of fatigue, but conquehl 
has smiled on our labours, and they will not he 
forgotten in the annals of Rome. 

The leader of the Germans, after harrassing our 
march, selected for the field of battle a place en¬ 
closed on one side by the river, and on the other 
by an immense forest. In the midst is a narrow 
and marshy plain, the woods are also wholly sur¬ 
rounded by a deep morass, except on one side, 
where the Angrivariansf formerly raised a lofty 
rampart to defend their boundaries from the Che- 
ruscans. Here Arminius stationed his infantry, 
concealing his cavalry in the neighbouring woods, 
that they might attack our legions in the rear 
when we had entered the forest. All this was 
known to Caesar; he examined the ground, and 
frustrated the designs of the enemy, by turning 

* Tacitns, Book S. 

t Aogtivarians, inhabitants of the neighbonrhood of 
Afinden. 
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ihem to their destruction. He gave to the le-> 
gate Tuhero the command of the cavalry, 
V’hich he stationerl on the plain, and embattled 
the infantry in such a manner, as that part of 
them should enter the wood in security, and the 
rest attack the mound : this most arduous part of 
the duty he took on himself, leaving to the legates 
the more easy and less perilous. 1 requested that 
he would permit me a share in his danger, to 
which he kindly consented. Tlie Germans had 
every advantage of situation; the rising ground 
on which they were placed made it as difficult to 
assault them as if they had been defended by 
. walls. Germanicus felt this inconvenience, and 
made way for the approach of his legions, by 
commanding the slingers to advance, and throw¬ 
ing the enemy into disorder by every species of 
missive weapons from engines and machines. In 
the mean while 1 ascended the eminence, and 
was almost immediately followed by Caesar and 
the praetorian cohorts: we took possession of the 
rampart, and having secured this important post, 
we turned our attack on the forest. Ibe battle 
lasted long, and was supported on both sides with 
singular courage and pertinacity: our army being 
hemmed in by the river and hills, the Ceimans by 
marshy and impracticable grounds. It was a com- 
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bat worthy of the Romans ; there was no hope 
but in valour, no safety hut in victory. Our 
leader, in the most critical moment of the battle, 
took olF his helmet, that he might be the better 
known by his army: I followed his example, and 
we rode from place to place encouraging the troops 
and leading them to break through all resistance. 
They seconded our wishes in the most distin¬ 
guished manner. We have subdued the enemy, 
but the victory has not been gained without the 
slaughter of many of our brave fellow soldiers, 
and such a carnage of the Germans as my heart 
forbids me to describe. Great even in their ruin, 
they deserve our esteem, and, I must add, our 
regret. Annin ius and Ignomar saved themselves 
by flight, but not till they found every effort was 
fruitless, and the ground strewed with the bodies 
of their bravest followers. Germanicus, when he 
perceived that we were masters of the field, sent 
off a legion to form the camp j the rest pursued 
till night the flying enemy. 

Our prisoners are but few, for it was impossible 
to save the lives of many in so warm an action; 
and in order to put an end to the war, our general 
found it necessary to give such orders as were re¬ 
pugnant to his feelings; but no sooner had vic¬ 
tory restored coolness to the mind, than all who 
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LETTER XXXYII* 

Your letter, iny dear Septimius, has made 
me inexpressibly happy; the troubles in Illyria 
give you an opportunity of signalizing yodr cou¬ 
rage, and diminish the regret I feel for your not 
sharing in our teiumph. Germanicus has caused 
a marble trophy to be erected with the following- 
inscription :— 

THE ARMY OF TIBERIUS C^SAR, HAVING 
SUBDUED ALL THE NATIONS THAT 
DWELt BETWEEN THE RHINE AND ALBIS, 
CONSECRATE THIS MONUMENT TO 
MARS, JUPITER, AND AUGUSTUS. 

Of himself he made no mention, whether from 
a dislike of exciting the jealousy of Tiberius, or 
that his virtue is satisfied with the consciousness 
of having performed great actions, and prefers 
the approbation of his fellow-citizens, and the 


f Tacitus, Book 2. 
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praises of posterity, to proud inscriptions ^^hd 
transitory honours. It should seem, however, 
that this monument rather takes from our fame, 
than adds to it: we are not stipendiaries of Ti¬ 
berius, but soldiers of Germanicus, and defenders 
of our country. 

Stertinius was sent against the Angrivariaus, 
but they immediately submitted, and all this 
part of Germany is at peace. 

Our leader, on the day after this decisive 
action, made an affecting and grateful oration in 
praise of his army. He shed tears when he spoke 
oT those who fell in the action, and returned 
thanks to the survivors with that eloquence which 
makes the warmest impression, because it flows 
from the heart. lie has again distinguished me 
with peculiar honours, and has presented me 
with a Vallarian crown, for having first ascended 
and taken possession of the mound. I have every 
reason to think that my fellow'-soldiers join their 
suffrage to that of their general. Surely, Septi- 
mius, we may enjoy the distinctions of fame, 
when neither our own heart nor the public voice 
reproaches us with jrhnt of desert. I do not 
mean but that Germanicus may have over-rated 
my services; and 1 am sensible that his indul • 
gence sets too high a value on actions which w'cre 
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onlf tlic result of my duty, and on successes wliicli 
are to be ascribed, no less to the favour of fortune 
than lo iny own exertions; but after passing so 
much time with involuntary indolence, after so 
long and so ardently wishing to apjiear once 
more with honour in-lhe Roman ranks, I should 
have despaired indeed if my actions had not been 
equal, or perhaps superior to theirs, who have, 
during my absence, uninterruptedly distinguished 
themselves in the service of their country. 

To-morrow we embark on the river*Amisia, 
and shall return by the ocean to our winter quar¬ 
ters : a few of the legions are to march througH 
the country. 

(lermanicus has now a certain prospect of 
completing, in the ensuing summer, the pacifi - 
cation of these regions: we shall then revisit 
Rome, where I hope to find the best of friends— 
but what is become of Valerius ? My imagination 
recoils from the dreadful suspicions which it forms 
—rmsar has received letters from Greece: no 
mention is made m them of my uncle. I wait, 
with unusual impatience, for the information 
which you endeavour to obtain. May you be 
more successful than 1 dare to hope! 
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LETTER XXXVIII * 

The nominal misfortunes of this worltl, my 
friend, scarcely deserve the pompous consolations 
which philosophers have devised for them. 'I’he 
brave may consider that death is ever so near, 
that no man need be apprehensive of lony; con- 
lifluanie in affliction ; while they w ho set more 
value on life than on any other blessing, may nr- 
llect tliat danger is not always followed by de¬ 
struction,' and that perhaps the moment of safe¬ 
ty is approaching when inevitable peril seems 
to hang over them. 

I neither fear death nor affliction, and am 
therefore nearly indifferent to whatever affects 
me only personally, but I sincerely regret the loss 
of many brave men who have perished in the 
storm, of which I heartily wish you may not 
have received any intelligence before this letter 
reaches Illyria. 

The wind was at first in our favour, and the 
* Tacitus, Book 



riilm and placid ocean appeared proud to bear 
our thousand vessels, driven by our spreading 
sail.4, or impelled forward by our hardy rowers. 
MoUiing could be more truly sublime, nor, at the 
same time, more pleasing than the sight: gar¬ 
lands of victory hung fluttering on every mast, 
wlnlo mirth and festivity re-echOed through the 
fleet. But soon a dreadful tempest arose and 
dispersed our sinps; the soldiers, unaccustomed 
to tins element, embarrassed the mariners, 
eijually liy their fearful confusion, and importu¬ 
nate assistance. A wide and unknown sea ^as 
before u-.: .around were hostile shores, or unin¬ 
habited islamts; a sky more dark than a native 
of Hesperia could imagine; an ocean whose 
mountaiiions billows seemed prodigies to many 
who had without fear braved the Tyrrhenian bil¬ 
lows. Such a prospect might easily strike terror 
into men elated with success, and impatient to 
enjoy the honourable fruits of it. All was dis¬ 
traction, and the few German auxiliaries, who 
were embarked with us, added to the consterna¬ 
tion and dismay, by pretending that they saw 
the Gods of their country riding in the storm, 
and inciting the winds and waves to punish our 
bold intrusion. Some of our people were terri¬ 
fied, and others enraged at these superstitious ex- - 
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elamations; but few were sufficiently .masttfs of 
themselves to disregard them. Prayers, menaces, 
and exhortations were lost in air; in vain did We 
remind them of their wonted courage; they 
ansu ered they did not fear death, but could not 
bear to perish ingloriously: as if glory were not 
eijually the portion of suffering fortitude and 
active valour. Indeed, Septimius, I have always 
observed that it is far easier to find those U'bo will 
boldly tneet death, than those who will intrepidly 
wait his approach. The storm, as if assisted by 
the tumult and despair of the crew, increased to 
such a degree, that all hope of safety, seemed to 
be at an end. We threw overboard our arms, 
horses, and every thing that proved an unneces¬ 
sary burden to the ships. 'On board the Trireme, 
where I was embarked with Gennanicus, w'c 
indeed maintained some discipline, and alter 
being driven out to sea,'and long tossed by the 
winds and waves, w||pl length succeeded in <li- 
recting our course to the shores of cur allies the 
Chaucans.* Here I found the advantage of having 
passed some time in savage regions and desert in¬ 
digence; ray knowledge of their customs and 

* Inhabitants of the country between Bremen and Min- 
den. CIttverius. Their dominions ranst have extended 
still fartticr tlian Bremen along the sca coast. 
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lanfruagc enabled me to find resource^ for our 
leader and his followers when they wore on the 
brink of yielding to fatigue, and despaired of re¬ 
covering from their losses. I animated their 
droojiing spirits, and directed the natives to assist 
them in refitting our vessels, and procuring jno- 
visions and other necessaries of life; but 1 had 
much more difficulty to calm the mind of G<‘r- 
inanicus. He accused himself ol’ being the au¬ 
thor of all Uiese misfortunes, and passed the days 
and nights in the rooks which hang over the sea, 
looking out in vain for his scattered fleet, and ex¬ 
claiming that he was guilty of the miserable float h 
of so many brave men, who liad exposed their 
lives in his service, and for his honour. On the 
third morning, when he could perceive no sail on 
the wide horizon, bis despair was so great that he 
would have cast himself into the ocean had 1 not 
forcibly prevented him. Towards evening, on 
the same day, two or thre^||f our vessels that had 
been driven on some of the neighbouring islands, 
came back in a most shattered condition; and, 
as the sea grew calm, many others arrived, which 
we refitted a.s soon as possible, and sent out to 
look for the remainder of the dispersed navy. Se¬ 
veral of our gallies have been thus recovered, and 
others restored by the Angrivarians; but a great 
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number are still missing, some of which wc* know 
too certainly to have been sunk, and much we 
fear the rest may have met with a similiar fate. 
What increases our dilHculties, is, the cflect 
which the report of our losses has liad on the con¬ 
quered nations; the Marsians and Cattians have 
again taken arms, and are preparing to renew the 
war. We collect arms and horses with as much 
diligence as possible, and repair, as ivell as we 
are able, the damages we have sustained; but 
our numbers are greatly diminished, and our situ¬ 
ation is truly deplorable. 
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LETTER XXXIX. 

Th F. prosj)Pct IS much cleared, lay dear 
tiiiuus, since I last wrote. Many of <>ui ships 
which had heou cast on the enemy’s shores, have 
been retaken, and the prisoners redeemed by the 
Aligns arians: hut what has afforded us un¬ 
speakable satisfaction, is the recovery of the 
Praitorian cohorts, part of the select cavalry, 
and a great nuinhcr of Roman knights who 
were missing. 

As (German icus and myself were yesterday 
taking our usual walk on the beach, after 
\ isiting the workmen enijiloycd in refitting the 
shijis, we observed a considerable fleet in the 
horizon, and we passed the whole day in watch¬ 
ing Its motions, and endeavouring to distinguish 
the vessels. A favourable wind, towards evening, 
brought them near enough to satisfy us with the 
assurance, that amongst the number there were 
many Boman galhes and transports. 

We rose this mornhig before day, and receiv¬ 
ed from the centinels the welcome intelligence. 
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ibat the fleet we had stoii the preceding iiiirht 
wa's safe in harbour, diid proved to bp the troops 
I hav»- mentioned escorted by several'' Briti-h 
vessi'ls, whose eommander had tliat moment sent 
on shore lo request an audience of (’a-sar Iin- 
jiatient to st e the friends n horn lit had so long 
deplored as lost, Germanicus prepared to leetoe 
their generous conductor. Scarcely liad the din 
appv ared, when a long tram of Bntons enttied 
the camp, bearing presents for our hader, and 
an immense quantity of provisions for bis army. 
These wore followed by the Roman office!s and 
soldiers who had been saved from shipwreck; and 
last, our eyes were attracted by the venerable 
figure of the British commander, led by two 
beautiful youths, and attended by three hundred 
warriors. Dignity and benevolence wi-re blend¬ 
ed m his aspect, which, though furrowed by 
more than eighty winters, retained all those 
graces and animation which tune, and the vicis¬ 
situdes of life, loo often extinguish. Germanicus 
received him at the door of his pavilion, and led 
him to the inner apartment. Afu r presenting 
the Roman ofliceis to their clmf the Briton in¬ 
terrupted the effusions of Ins gratitude by ad¬ 
dressing him nearly in these terms: 


Tacitus, Book 3. 
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‘‘ Cirsar' a name 1 never pronounce without 
the j)rofoundest respect, you see before yovi Man- 
<lubrdlius,* kin^ of the Truiobantians: niy fa¬ 
ther Imanueutius, the friend and guardian of his 
country, jealousof’its honour, and watchful over 
its felicity, constantly resisted the seduction of 
the fJauls, whose interested views long tended to 
engage our nation in the support of their rehcl- 
lion against U>e Romans, hy assisting thc'in in an 
iinjnst and ruinous war. Cassivelaunus, and ma¬ 
ny of the inferior princes, induced by restless 
anibition, avidity of gain, or false alarms for 
their own safety, joined in the league, and used 
every effort to prevail on the mind of Inianucu- 
tius. His unshaken resistance excited the enmity 
of Cassivelaunus, who attacked our dominions, 
laiil waste our fields, and, aided liy a superiority 
of number too powerful to be withstood, entered 
our capital, and murdered my father. These 
eyes were witnesses of the horrid deed! A few 
warriors, attached to their sovereign, and at that 
lime hopeless of revenging his death, conjured 
me to consult my own safety, and the future wel¬ 
fare of ray country, rather than give myself up 

• Mandahratins, kin;; of the Trinobautians. Ca-sar's 
Commentaries de Bello Galliro, Book 6. Julius Cwsar 
was in Britain in the year of Kome TOO. 



to affliction and despair. I was then \erj 
joiing : they conveyed me on board a vc.ssel, and 
lied ft ifh me to the illuslriotis Ca’sar, who was 
pursuin'* hi.*, conquests m (ianl. With what be¬ 
nignity did he r.eeeive me! With what paternal 
goodness did he calm my sorrows, and revive my 
hope.s! With what exeellent precepts did he 
form my youthful heart to magnanimity and 
fortitude' 111 him I founil a seeond father, and, 
if I may permit myself the expres-sion, an aveng¬ 
ing Deity, who rescued mysi'lf and my subjects 
from barbarous oppression. I accompanied hnn 
into Britain, where my people, whose loyalty had 
never wavered, sent deputies to my heroic pro¬ 
tector, and, promising to obey his dictates, de¬ 
sired to see me re-instated on my throne, and de¬ 
fended from the insults of Cassiv elaunus. Wc 
swore, and will for ever maintain inviolable fide¬ 
lity to the Romans. Caesar, my generous, my 
beloved benefactor, after defeating Cassivelanuus 
and his allies, granted them peace on tins eoii- 
ditioif alone, that they should never molest the 
Trinobanlians, or_ their prince. He left me to 
enjoy the fruits of bis beuefiecuce, and to live in 
admiration of* bis virtues. Life, dignity, and 
honour, my own happiness, ,md, what is tar 
dearer to me, that of my people, all, all I owe 
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to your victorious ancestor; and I pour forth my 
fervent thanks to Heaven lor having prolonged 
iny existence to an unusual date, that I might 
see the moment in which I could, in some mea¬ 
sure, testify my gratitude to the Romans, and 
to the Caisarian family. Accept these gills, and 
deem them not inconsiderable, since the jiower 
of bestowing them was conferred by Ca'sar. 
Permit your soldiers tp share these fruits: the 
trees from which they spring were planted by his 
army; those animals received their nonrislmieiit 
from the verdant pastures which tlie destructive 
Cassivelaunus had blasted with the horrors of 
war, but which the appearance of the godlike 
Ca'sar, and his victorious troops, restored to their 
wonted peace. 

“ Accept, German iens, a tribute which servile 
adulation never offered: the Britons idolize 
their liberty, but they are not less attached to 
justice and to gratitude : formidable, but not im¬ 
placable enemies, they are the most steady and 
most constant of allies. 

“ When the late tempest drove so many of 
your brave soldiers on our coasts, we lamented 
Ihcir misfortunes, but we joyfully embraced this 
occasion of convincing you that we are worthy 
of your friendship, and sensible of your former 
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kindness. May our example instruct other na¬ 
tions to respect the sacred force of treaties! May 
they learn from us never to take up arms against 
their benefactors! Steady asserters of our rights, 
the courage, with which Heaven has endowed us 
disdains to be employed in vain or seditious en- 
terprizes: we never draw the sword but for jus¬ 
tice : we never sheath it but in victory. 

“ I have dwelt with pleasure, Germanicus, on 
your praises. I would not close niy eyes before 
I had beheld the worthiest imitator of the hero 
whose name you bear: his image is ever present 
to my mind, and I wish to imprint it on that of 
my children, by shewing them the man whose 
virtues most resemble those of my protec¬ 
tor.” 

At this moment the two youths, who are 
his grandsons, advanced, and Germanicus em¬ 
braced them w'ith every demonstration of regard. 
We were all struck with admiration at the ap¬ 
pearance and conversation of the venerable king 
of the Trinobantians : he distinguishes me with 
particular affection, because he remembers' my 
grandfather amongst the chiefs who served with 
Caesar, and retraces in my features something 
which recalls him to his memory. 

Germanicus has prevailed with him to stay 
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a few days in the camp, and treats him in the 
most splendid manner. His grandson-s have all 
the candour of youth, and the spirit of heroism; 
they are underlie restraint in the society of Man- 
dubratius, but his words are their oracles, and bis 
will is their law. 

The officers and soldiers, who are returned 
with him, relate wonders of the kindness and at¬ 
tention which have been .shewn them i* they say 
they have experienced all the charms of a frank 
and artless hospitality, equally distinct from the 
importunate civility of some of the neighbouriug 
nations, and the blunt rusticity of others. 
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LETTER XI.. 

Our respectable ally has.this morni.n" rc- 
emharked with his follower.s, and the wliolo ar¬ 
my regret his departure. Gernianieus aceotii- 
]>anied him to the sea shore, and none, b\)t the 
centineLs remained in the camp, so gcncs^l was 
the love and esteem he had excited. I have 
never quitted him during his stay here, and 
his grandsons have conceived a particular; at¬ 
tachment for me: they have engaged him to 
promise they .sh^ accept the invitation which 
Germ^niens has given them to visit him at 
Rome. 

Our general presented arms to the British 
warriors; to each of the youths a sword, en¬ 
riched with jewels, and the most magnificent 
suits of armour he had saved from the storm: 
to Mandubratius he gave various trophies taken 
from the enemies, and the moment before the 
venerable prince stept into the boat, Germani- 
cus, embracing him tenderly, took from his fin¬ 
ger a gem, on which was the portrait of Julius 

VoL. 1 . 
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Caesar, and begrged him to wear it iff remem¬ 
brance of bis friend, and of the son ofDrusus. 

Tliis was too much for Mandubratius: he kiss¬ 
ed a thousand times the respected image; then 
pressed Germanicus ‘to his bosom, and turning 
to me, who stood near him, caught me in his 
arms. At length raising his eyes to heaven, and 
fervently praying for every blessing to be show¬ 
ered on the Roman people, he went on board 
his galley, which slowly rowed from shore, while 
scarc^y one of us quitted the coast till the fleet 
was out of sight. 

Our forces being now assembled, and our men 
having recovered their fatigue, Germanicus, not¬ 
withstanding the approach of winter, is de¬ 
termined to quell the insurrec||on encouraged by 
the report of his losses; and sends Caius Silius, 
with thirty thousand foot, and three thousand 
horse, into the territory of the Cattians, while 
he, with more considerable numbers, makes an 
inroad on the lands of the Marsians. 

We learn from one of their chiefs, who lately 
submitted to our arms, that another of the ea¬ 
gles, belonging to our unfortunate legions, is 
buried under ground, and guarded by a party 
of the bravest Marsians.* I have besought Ger- 
• The recovery of the esi^le from Tacitus, Book t. . 



manxcus to intrust me with* the command of the 
forces which he sends to recover it: an expe¬ 
dition indeed worthy of an older warrior; hut 
my past misfortunes have given me some right to 
claim this honour; and our general not only 
complies with the request, but -permits me to 
choose my partners in the enterprise. 

At the instant in which I am writing, three 
letters from you have been brought me. My 
friend, how can I sufficiently testify my thank¬ 
fulness for the part you take in all my concerns, 
for your generous resolution of sacrificing the 
pleasure you might have experienced in visiting 
Rome this winter, to the intention of making a 
journey through Greece in quest of Valerius. 
You say that your vicinity to that country faci¬ 
litates the scheme. What does not friendship 
and beneficence render easy ? 

Hearn the prevailing opinion at Rome is, that 
my uncle, disgusted with the present govern¬ 
ment, has retired with lus daughter to some re¬ 
mote and solitary retreat, either in Achaia or 
Thessaly. Those of his friends, who are in our 
army, seem to a^opt this opinioix; all but 
Caecina, who is n^t at present with us, having 
been sent with the legions by land; but he 
writes to me that he is too well acquainted with. 
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the principles of Valerius, to suppose he would 
voluntarily abandon his country, when his coun¬ 
sels and assistance are most wanted. There i<. 
indeed no reason to doubt but he embarked at 
Brundusium. 
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LETTER XLI. 

My expedition in quest of the eagle, wJiiclt 
••uccecded to every wish, has gained me some m- 
lelligeuce of the unlortunate Sigisuiar. Wlieii 
the party, under my command, arrived at the 
place which had been pointed out to us, 1 detach¬ 
ed half-my number with orders to encompass the 
spot where our ensign was interred, while, witli 
the, remainder, 1 attacked the enemy and drew 
them from the contested groun^. They made an 
obsAate resistance; ■ but our efforts were at 
length successful, and we carried off the eagle in 
triumph to Germanicus. 

Amongst the prisoners taken in this skirmish, 
there was a Marsian of note, with whom I enter¬ 
ed into conversation, as he seemed well acquaint¬ 
ed with the Chcruscans, having served m the al¬ 
lied army, and being nearly connccti'd with Ar- 
mmius. He informed me that Morven was kill¬ 
ed in the first battih fought on the borders of the 


Tacitus, Book ?. 
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Visurgis; that he had been in high favour with 
Arminius, and commanded the body of troths, 
formerly led by Cariovaldas., On my enquiring 
fuj'ther into the cause of this change of senti¬ 
ments in the prince, the Marsian replied, that 
during the winter Arminius had visited the terri¬ 
tories of the late Cariovaldas, with an intention 
of punishing those subjects, who, he had been 
informed, were in rebellion against their chief; 
but ‘^hat on his arrival all had submitted to his 
mercy, and, by the counsels of a stranger nam¬ 
ed Philocles, offered every atonement for a crime 
into which they were driven by the temerity of 
their deceased chief: that Arminius was appeas¬ 
ed by their submission, having, upon a fuller en¬ 
quiry into the iSotives of their past coqijmct, 
found them to originate in a deference for the 
priests on one hand, and for Cariovaldas on the 
other. “ These motives,” said the Markan, 
“ appeared worthy of his clemency; the people 
returned to their duty, and Philocles and Mor- 
ven, who had always opposed the former chief, 
became the first favourites of Arminius, who, of¬ 
fended will} the different representation of Sigis- 
maCj withdreii^:, his countenance from the youth 
and deprived him' of his father’s possessions: 
nevertheless, Sigismar, being of acknowledged 
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bravery, retains his rank in the army, and has 
signalized himself in all our combats by a %'aloiir 
a])j»roaching to rashness; but is no longer one of 
the companions of Arminius. This apparent 
disgrace affects him so deeply that he shuns 
all intercourse with his countrymen, and has al¬ 
ways fought in the ranks of the Bructeriaus. 
Philocles, who is wel|,versed in the military theo¬ 
ry of the Greeks and - Romans has been useful 
to our leader, and by his correspondence with 
some'Athenians in the army of Germanicus, has 
often obtained that intelligence of your motions, 
which we despaired of acquiring by any other 
means.” 

As you know the warmtli of my disposition, 
you will readily conceive, my dear Septimius, 
the indignation with which I listened to this nar¬ 
rative. The flight of Arminius and his army, 
has nearly destroyed every hope I might'have 
conceived to alleviate the present sufferings of 
my friend; and his well-known fidelity will not 
permit me to think of detaching him from the 
interest of the Cheruscans. The Marsian was 
ignorant of the fate of Vercennis and Bertha; 
but he believes the uncle of the latter did not 
join the allied forces. 

To resume the aeebunt of our military opera- 



tioiis, I must infoTOi you that we h.ave indefatiga- 
bly pursued our successes. Few of the Marsians 
liavc dared to make any resistance, these few 
have been easily routed: and our prisbners ae- 
knowledge that there never was among the Ger¬ 
mans so universal a terror of the Roman name. 
They consider it as a prodigy, that men, whose 
fleet had been destroyed, their arms and horses 
buried in the sea, and tlie shores covered with 
the dead bodies of their companions, should in 
so short a time repair their losses, and with 
unshaken fortitude, as it should .seem, pour 
m greater numbers upon the enemy: they 
declare it would be madness to contend with an 
invincible people over whom fortune has no 
power. 

Cains Silius has had equal succes.s against the 
Caltians. All being once more reduced to obedi¬ 
ence,' and tranquillity restored, we shall direct our 
march towards our winter ejuarters, whence 
my next letter will be dated. Farewell, my 
friend t 
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LETTER XLIP. 

GeRMANICUS lias received siicli pressing 
letters from the emperor, tliat he can no lonRer 
delay liis return to Rome. Tiberiu? iiiMsts on 
liis presence to complete the celebration of his 
triumph, and to exercise in person the functions 
of consul, to which he offers him the next elec¬ 
tion ; and, if all these marks of, distinction 
•should have no influence, he conjures him at least 
(0 leave some enemies by whose defeat his brother 
Drusus may acquire the laurel and imperial title; 
Germany beinf^ now the only field where dis¬ 
tinguished honours are to he gained. This last 
consideration has detennined our general; though, 
1 believe, he is very, sensible of the artifice of 
Tiberius: for as to the (icrman.s. it is probable 
the emperor will henceforth leave them to their 
internal dissensions, (iermanieus wished for an¬ 
other season, to complete the pacification of the 


* Tacitus, Book St. 
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province, and to establish such just and salutary 
laws, as might give it solidity: but though this 
satisfaction has been denied him, his past actions 
have secured to him that glory, which is beyond 
the reach of malice and envy, 

I fe^ a mingled sensation of joy and sorrow as 
the time approaches for revisiting my native 
country. Septimius absent; Valerius banished, 
and perhaps for ever; Aurelia united to another, 
and Tiberius on the throne! How dilFerent were 
my expectations when 1 departed! Yet one of 
my most ardent wishes has been gratified: 1 re¬ 
turn no unworthy citizen; my country will not 
refuse to open her parental arms to a son who 
has fought her battles, and who has preferred 
her honour to every other consideration. Sucli 
is my consolation, Septimius; but unused as 1 
am to the intrigues of courts, to the falseness of 
society, to the reserve of suspicious intercourse, 
how can I leave without xegret a camp where 
confidence presided over our conversations, where 
our duty was our pleasure and ambition, and 
where due subordination maintained uninter¬ 
rupted harmony. For emulation I shall how 
meet envy; for friendship, ceremony; and for 
obedience, slavery. Jhi one word, I must ex- 
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change the command of Germanicus for that oi’ 
Tiberius. 

Yet let me not anticipate misfortunes: our 
life cannot be regulated by our desires; it must 
flow conformably w'itli our duties, since we have 
no right to hope for eiyoyments which we have 
not merited. 

If I cannot free my country from the evils into 
which she is plunged, it remains with me to 
bear a part with constancy and firmness: I 
will, at least, endeavour to assist in maintaining 
her honour abroad, if it is not granted me to 
restore her liberty at home. 

I shall not, without regret, quit a country 
where I have passed several years, and to which 
probably I may never return. All local images 
that were once unpleasant to reflection are found 
to lose their force, when our departure from 
the place that gave them birth, removes all 
apprehensions of their being again renewed. 

The fate of Sigismar distresses and alarms 
me, and I feel much resentment and afflic¬ 
tion for the injury done to his father’s me¬ 
mory. 

Germanicus, whom I shall accompany in his 
journey, means to pass through the southern 
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part of Gaul, where he has some differences 
to settle, amongst the inhabitants. This will 
afford me an opportunity of writing to you 
again before we reach Italy. 
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L-ETTER XLIII. 

We arc now at Ncmaiisis/ and a few day^, 
Scptimius, will restore me to the dckghtful 
Hesperia. Our journey has been rapid, and 
(icrmanirus has slrictly,/orbiddeii those demon¬ 
strations of regard with which the various cities 
111 our way had prepared to receive him. At 
laigdiiniim j wc were shewn the aqueduct built 
by Marc Anthony, while he was qiiastor in 
Gaul, and the highway for which the public is 
ind(bted to Agrippa; J but the inhabitants arc 
much more vain of shewing an altar < reeted to 
Augustus m his hfe-time, and relate with inex¬ 
pressible satisfaction, tiiat it was dedicated oil 
the same day as Claudius,§ the brother of our 

• Nismps, in Languedoc, 
t L)on«, capital of tlie Liomiois iii Fiance, 
t Marcus Vipsainus Agiippa, the fiieiid of Augustus, 
a great and successful genend. 
f Claudius Cwsar afterwards Empcior, 
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general, was born in tl»e < ity. I do not believe 
that (terniaiiicus himself considers cither of these 
cirrumstaiiccs very honourable to the town of 
Lugdunuin, or the Ciesarian family. 

The gentle Arar * * * § was frozen,^ while the im- 
potvious Rhone pursued his course with unin¬ 
terrupted celerity, an emblem of those minds 
whoic activity renders tliem superior to the 
common obstacles of life. We continued our 
jouniey along the banks of the river to Vienna: f 
this capital of^ the Allobrogians J is built in a 
most picturesque situation, and only wants the 
advantages of a happier climate; it increases 
daily in splendour and magnificence: new edi¬ 
fices adorn the streets, and a temple § is now 
erecting to Augustus and Livia. The envi¬ 
rons of Vienna are planted with gardens, and 
decorated with villas. We climbed a high hill, 

* Anil, the ,Saone. 

t tienna, Vienue in Dauphin}', an archbishoprick. on 
the borders of the Rhone. 

t Allobrogians, Daiiphincsc and Savoyards. 

§ Now a church, called Notre Dame do la Vic; the 
iii.sciiptii)n discovered, like that of die Maison quarr#c at 
Nismes, 1)} tlic holes left from nailing on the letters, 
Tlicie aie many remains of antiqnitics at Vienue. 
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which overlooks the town, to view the fortifica¬ 
tions*-made by Julius Cctsar. Two castles, f 
placed on separate eminences, add strength to 
these works, and command an extensive and 
agreeable view of the windings of the Rhone. 

The borders of the river in summer have a 
pleasing variety, but in the present season all is 
wretched and desolate. We passed with diffi¬ 
culty the river Isara,t the waves ofwhicli swelled 
into a torrent near their junction with the Rhone, 
where he saw the temples § of Hercules and 
Mars, raised by Fabius Maximus Emilianus, 
after he had, with thirty thousand of our troo}>s, 
defeated two hundred thousand of the natives. 
Wherever a Roman passes he meets with obj<;cts 
that excite his respect and emulation; our \'ic- 
torics give celebrity to the countries which have 
submitted to our arms, and, in future ages, these 
will probably fix their epoch from the conquest* 
of the Romans. 

You would have smiled, Septimius, to have 
been a witness of the pleasure I experienced 

• The ruins of them are still to be seen, 
t Pipet and Labadie. 
t LTsere. 

. § Strabo’s geography. 
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when, aAtr so loii!^ an!ibsiiic< from these lia[i 
pj clmifs, I first pireened tlie trees of Minena 
that ■'iiiiply the means of (heerfnl lii;ht ami 
nliolt'-ome nouiishment. Gernianicus, who 
lUMi omits to wsit wh|»tc\ir appeals worthy ot 
his cuiiosity, haiiiijf been told of a remarkable 
fountain in the territories of the Vocontians/ 
we went thither, and did not re pent the delay 
wliieli it oeeasioiied. The foiiiitaiii forms a small 
riMi that throws itself into the Rhone. Aftei 
ehiectiiig onr steps towards the soiiree, along the 
.serpentine stream, shaelcd with osier aiiel willows, 
we arriM'el at a narrow \alle>y, eneoiiipasseel with 
barren rocks of an immemse height. The hoarse 
inurmui eif the waters, broken by the rocks, 
and coreTcd with foam, convinced iis that we 
were apiiroachin'g near the cavern w'htiice they 
derive their origin. At length we perceived a 
tre memdoiis excavation, forrae-d by the hand of 
nature, through which the stream bursts forth to 
light; anel after failing from rock to reiek in v ai lous 
cascades, winds peaceably along the v alk y and 
adjacent plains. The depth of the cavern is uii- 

• Aviijnonpse, and inhabitants of tlie Comtat Venansm. 
This passage alludes to the fountain of Vauchise, tele- 
kiated by Petrareh. 
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lialhomable: sometimes, as the inhabitants re ¬ 
lated to us, the water is far below the level at 
which we saw it, and at others, rises consider¬ 
ably higher. This valley seems a, fit place for 
meditation and poetry, and a favourite of the 
Muses might here complain of some cruel fair, 
or mourn her loss with descriptive beauties suffi¬ 
cient to render the spot immortal; at the same 
time it is ribt adapted to create cheerful images. 
The gdjacent coujitry is fertile, and finely inter¬ 
spersed with rivulets and meadows; but on the 
banks of the Rhone they hnow no other winds 
than those which blow directly from the North 
or South, both viotent to an extreme degree, and 
productive of excessive cold or heat. Tile con¬ 
flict of these winds often excites a tempest on 
the river, in which state we crossed it. 

Through rocks made passable by the toil of 
Caisar’s legions, we arrived at Nemausis, a oiy 
which Germanicus was obliged to visit, though it 
lengthened our journey. 

I have here admired a beautiful temple,* raised 
to the short-lived honour of Cains and Lucius, 
CE6sar,-j-- who were snatched from all the favours 

• Maison qnarrte de Nismes. 

t Cains and Lucias Cwsar, sons of Agrippa and JulU, 
adopted by Augustus. 

Vot. I. a 
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of fortune before they could know their fallacy. 
While I contemplated this magnificent and ele¬ 
gant structure, the fluted columns, the light and 
sumptuous capitals, the profusion, of ornaments, 
and all the excellence of art directed by the 
hand of genius, my spirits were struck with a 
sudden damp. 1 reflected that, since my return 
to our legions, I had heard that Julia, the mo¬ 
ther of these princes, she to whose sons and 
father temples have been erected, Julia, 
daughter of the master of the world, died of 
famine* in an obscure angle of his empire! O 
Tiberius 1 was it for you to punish the errors of 
her who owed her being to your benefactor, who 
first led you to fortune and distinction ? What 
reason, Septimius, have I to flatter myself that 
Valerius has been spared? 

This place has a noble fountain,t and many 
temples, amongst which is the splendid fane of 
Diana likewise ap ampitheatre,§ and various 
other edifices, contributing to the ornament 
of the city, which acknowledges the Egyp¬ 
tians for its founders, as the palm tree and 

* Tacitus and oOia- historians. 

t The suhstmetion of the ancient works is now vi¬ 
sible. 

I § Both still remaining in tolerable preservation.- 



crocodile on the gates and principal buildings 
seem manifestly to denote. The situation is not 
favourable, and the air is less pure than where 
hills and vallies diversify the scene. Germanicus 
has administered justice on the tribunal, and to¬ 
morrow we depart for Liguria, meaning to cross 
the maritime Alps in our way to Rome. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

We are detained, Septimius, in a small vil¬ 
lage of Liguria,* by the torrent which is impas¬ 
sable ; my impatien<||^daily increases, and every 
moment seems longer to me now than weeks and 
months before I approached so near the capital 
cf our empire. 

After quitting Nemausis we again crossed the 
Rhone, and. travelled through the dusty plains of 
the Roman province,t where I saw but too many 
of the olive trees, the first appearance of which 
had given me such pleasing emotions. Scarce any 
other trees enliven the tedious road, and had not 
the remembrance of Marius near Aquae sextiaej 
induced Us to visit the field of battle, where he 

* Hie ancient lagnria coiDprehended not only the Ge¬ 
noese territories, bnt also part of Lombardy, &c. 

t Provence wtdpartofLangnedoc. 

t Aquas scxtiae. Am in Provence, an archbishoprick, 
and capital , of the province., See PfaiWch, life of Ma> 
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defeated the Teutons and Anjbrones,* no interest¬ 
ing object would have presented itself to our view. 

I surveyed with delight the place, overshadowed 
by a chain of lofty mountains, where this ex¬ 
perienced and indefatigable leader subdued 
such numerous and warlike enemies: my ima-. 
gination represented him crowned with gar¬ 
lands of victory, and raising the torch to con¬ 
sume a pile of conquered arms, while his 
friends came riding hastily over the plain, to 
announce that he was nominated to his fifth 
consulate. 

'.At Massiliaf we stayed two days, on account 
of the applications made to Germanicus; and 
though he had positively declined to receive any 
public honours, we were importuned with ha¬ 
rangues, congratulatory poems,' and all that li¬ 
terary adulatiori could invent. We were not left 
a moment to ourselves; and had scarcely leisure 
to contemplate the famous Temple'of Apollo, and 
that of the Ephesian Diana, j: The air of Massi- 

* Ambrones and Teutones, Swiss and Germans, 

t Marseille. 

t Strabo, &c. The abbaye de St. Victor is supposed 
to have been founded on the ruins of the ancient temple 
of Diana. < 
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lia is salubrious, but tempests are frequent, and 
the coast dangerous for navigators: the country 
is barren and dreary since the soldiers of Julius 
Ciesar were compelled to cut down the sacred fo¬ 
rest. Tile inhabitants may still deserve the pleas¬ 
ing character, given them by Cicero, and no 
doubt they retain mimy features of ancient 
Greece, .though colonists oftener transplant the 
vices than the virtues of their mother country 
Tlie Massilians yet enjoy the reputation of fru¬ 
gality, regularity of life, and great application to 
their studies; for which reason many of the Ro¬ 
mans send their children to be educated amongst 
them, but we do not find that they become either 
soldiers or statesmen in consequence of this edu¬ 
cation ; and, what would lead me to suspect the 
sincerity of their instructors, they return with the 
specious theory rather than the essential practice 
of morality. How often have I heard this remark 
from Valerius, who never could support the idea, 
that Roman youths were to imbibe Grecian man¬ 
ners. l<ess rigid in his expressions than Cato the 
censor, but equally firm in his principles, he ad¬ 
vised me not to neglect the liteAture of the 
Greeks, but never to rely on their philosophy. 
Had my belief in the wisdom of Valerius needed 
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any confirmation, my knowledge of Plnloeles 
would have been sufficient to convince me. 

At Telonnm* we found a climate resembling 
that of Italy, and a haveiif formed by nature for 
the safety of mariners. It has the appearance of 
a spacious lake, surrounded by lulls, which pro¬ 
tect it from every blast, and conceal the entrance 
from those who are within its circle. Like me, 
Septimius, you have undoubtedly rejoiced to ob¬ 
serve in your travels any port well defended from 
the winds and waves. The hardy seaman is con¬ 
demned to a life of toil and peril: surely his in¬ 
tervals of rest should be free from care and soli¬ 
citude. Methinks a dangerous and unsafe har¬ 
bour resembles a treacherous friend, flow 
wretched is the man who, after being all day a- 
gitated with the troubles of the world, cannot 
find in the evening security and repose in the 
midst of his family and connexions! 

We embarked at Telonum, and sailing through 
the small cluster of islands that compose the 
Stoechades,^ were delighted with the fragrance 

• Toulon. 

t The road of Toulon. 

« 

I Les bles d’Hierus, 
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emitted from the groves of orange trees and odo- 
riferoas plants, that give the country an appear¬ 
ance of perpetual spring; but how deceitful is 
this appearance! the miserable inhabitants, by 
tlieir pale and meagre aspect, demonstrate too 
clearly at what a price this verdure must be pur¬ 
chased. Exposed to all the ardour of the sun, 
and to the noxious blasts of the south, theWi^BVCT- 
isb summers make them envy those who dwell 
amid iliphaeau snows, while they loathe the 
golden fruits vvhich tempt the passing traveller. 
Hence, coasting along the rocky shores, over 
which' hang woods of olive trees, we descried 
the sandy plains and lofty mansions of Forum 
Julii,* the smiling villas of Nica;a,t the steepy 
height of Hercules Monoeces,! and the ancient 
Sabuasia,§ where Germaiiicus intended to disem¬ 
bark, and pursue his journey by the Emilian|j 

A bishoprick in Provence, now called Frejus. 

t Nice, belonging to his Sardinian Majesty. 

t Monaco, a small town belonging to the prince of 
that name, with a French ganison. 

§ Savona, a small city and sea port, belonging to the 
Genoese. 

II Road made bv Eiuilius Scanrus, Strabo. 
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way. But a contrary wind having prevented un 
from making the harbour, we were forced to con¬ 
tinue our voyage, till at length we landed at the 
capital of the maritime Ligurians, a place long 
the seat of war, and possessed alternately by the 
Carthaginians and Romans. 

Genoa is surrounded with high and almost in¬ 
accessible mountains. The inhabitants, w'hbse 
industry and love of gain have been perhaps im¬ 
planted in them by nature, lest they should starve 
amidst the, rocks on which their city is founded, 
have scarce any resemblance to the other natives 
of our regions.. Their enjoyments are few, and 
they seem not to desire-more ; they live in a con¬ 
stant series of hardships, and labour to amass trea¬ 
sures which are not lavishly squandered: but their 
ideas 'may change, and magnificent structures 
may one day adorn these barren hills; for where 
, are the people that do not sooner or later seek to 
vie with their neighbours in pomp and splen¬ 
dour 

■We crossed the maritime Alps'* in the midst 
of rain, snow, and tempestuous winds. Having 
attained their -summits involved in clouds, we 
seemed to be separated from the rest of mortals ; 
the darkness of the sky, and contention of the ele- 

• Passage of the maritime Alps. La Bocchetta. 
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ments, increased tlic desolate appearance of these 
barren mountains, which have been long respect¬ 
ed as the primeval ramparts of our slate. The 
Alps and Apennines may indeed be termed our 
natural protectors; but, like all such boundaries, 
they are insufficient if not defended by courage 
and vigilance. Tlie excessive confidence which 
they once inspired was the chief cause of the ter¬ 
rors felt" at Rome, after the massacres of Allia, 
Trebia,' and Thrasimenc. The besieged always 
feel less alacrity than the besiegers; and they 
who trust to impracticable roads, or other local 
defences, are in the situation of the former. The 
Spartans disdained to surround their city with a 
wall; and never were the Romans so great, as 
when they discovered, by experience, the insuffi¬ 
ciency of these barriers. The Ligurians, on the 
contrary, still glory in being almost inaccessible; 
and conceive their safety to depend on rocks and 
precipices, and their liberty on seclusion from the 
rest of mankind. By their aeffierence to such 
principles were we constrained to make war upon 
flKm for eighty successive years, in order to ob¬ 
tain a piece of ground fifteen hundred paces* in 
length for the public road. 

As soon as the torrent permits us to move, we 


• Strabo, 
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bliall lose no time in proceeding on our journey. 
Agrippina and her children are already at 
Rome, as well as the officers, and part of the 
army that will appear in the triumph; these 
have received orders to conduct the prison¬ 
ers, and to bear the trophies and spoils of the 
enemy. But those victories that have been gain¬ 
ed with most toil and danger, do not always af¬ 
ford the most splendid appearance in the streets 
of Rome. Eastern magnificence incites to plun¬ 
der, and gold and jewels may be easily won, 
while the osier shield of the German is scarce 
ever acquired without a long and arduous con¬ 
flict. 
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LETTER XLV. 


What a singular and pleasing contrast, my 
friend, between the bleak and desolate mountains 
whence I last addressed you, and the fertile plains 
of Cisalpine Gaul,* which opened to our view as 
we arrived in the neighbourhood of Derthon If 
The variety of fruit trees intermixed with the tall 
and elegant poplar, the wide extended corn fields, 
the verdant meadows covered with innumerable 
flocks and herds, and watered by inexhaustible ri¬ 
vulets, the commodious dwellings and cheerful ap¬ 
pearance of the peasants, clearly demonstrate 
their happiness, and excite the most pleasing sen¬ 
sations in the mind of the traveller. I dwelt with 
satisfaction on this prospect of tranquil pros¬ 
perity and guiltless treasures; I felt no weariness 
frolW the uniformity,of the scene; I wanted nei-* 
ther hills to diversify Uie ground, nor cataracts to 

* Lombardy. 

t Tortona, belonging to the king of Sardinia.' , 



disturb the melodious song of the nightingale. 
On comparing this country with, that I had left, 
it appeared to me like the pleasures of content 
after the pursuits of ambition ; but the season wa.s 
favourable to my* reflections, for though wc had 
been detained in liiguria by the waters, swoln with 
accidental rains, the approach of summer had not 
yet thawed the mass of snow, which a few weeks 
later will fall in torrents from the mountains and 
overflow these beauteous plains with extensive 
desolation. Industry, and unwearied attention 
have put some stop to these ravages: and little 
traces now exist of the marshes where Hannibal 
and his army suffered more from the inconveni¬ 
ences of climate, than from the valour of our armu-'i. 
The navigable canal* of Emilius Scaurus, from 
Placentia to Parma, is one of those great works of 
public utility which deserve the gratitude of 
ages; but bow much was I affected, ray friend, 
before I arrived at the former of these colonies, 
when I passed the river Trebia! How tleeply did 
I feel the misfortunes and dishonour which re¬ 
membrance seems to have perpetuated on its 
banks! A routed army, two consuls flying in dis- 

* Strabo. Some remains of it are to be seen on the 
road between Piacenza utd Parma. 
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order from a foreign invader! Surely the massacre 
of Teutoburgium is less disgraceful to the Roman 
arms: our legions were murdered, but those of 
Sempronius were defeated. 

Near the river Scutana,* I perceived large 
flocks of the sheep whose fleeces are so much es¬ 
teemed for their delicate and glossy fineness, 
wliile those of Liguria have a wool that denotes 
the rudeness of the mountains which gave them 
birth. The plains round Mutinaf are filled 
with these harmless and useful animals: they 
graze uninterruptedly on those fields, which 
were once a scene of slaughter and civil fury, 
where two consuls perished in arms against their 
fellow soldiers, and where Augustus laid the found¬ 
ation of that power which no reverse of fortune 
could afterwards destroy. 

I was pleased to review the ground where one 
of my ancestors^ overthrew the Ligurians, and 
freed the inhabitants of this country from tb6ir 
perpetual incursions. We passed hastily over the ^ 
Apennines, and through part of Umbria, where 
we saw an immense number of the caverns, 

* La Secchia. 

t Modena, capital of the dacbyof that name. 

4 Caius Flanuains. Livy, Book 39. 
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which served anciently as retreats for onr hostile 
neighbours, though not inaccessible to Roman 
bravery. 

In our way through Etruria, I have not had 
time to adopt your practice of making enquiries 
into the ancient rites‘and customs of a nation, to 
which the Romans were indebted for so many of 
their religious and political ceremonies. You 
bid me recollect that our triumphal and consular 
ornaments, as well as our music, came originally 
from Tarquinium: I had no opportunity of 
making new remarks on any of these subjects ex¬ 
cept the latter; music is still the darling passion 
of the Tuscans; their voices are melodious, and 
even the peasants speak with a propriety that a- 
mazes me. Amongst the shepherds of the envi¬ 
rons of Clusium, I thought 1 could trace the 
courtesy which distinguished the good Porsenna; 
and as we were coming down the hill, or rather 
precipice, which was formerly a part of his do¬ 
minions, we found many of them employed in 
digging out of the ruins of a decayed building se¬ 
veral vases, which, like many others discovered 
in this countiy, as well as in the more south¬ 
ern parts of Italy, bear evident marks of their 
Grecian original. On one of them we perceived 
the figures of Orestes and Pylades, at the tomb 
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of Agamemnoy ; and on another those of Pene¬ 
lope and her attendants at work. The form of 
these vases is simple and elegant, and the de¬ 
signs on them are expressive though without sha¬ 
dows or colouring. 

We are now at Volsinium* a city once opulent 
and respected for good morals and excellent laws, 
till its iidiabitants, enervated by luxury, suffered 
their slaves to intrude themselves into the senate, 
and afterwards to commit every excess which low 
horn tyranny can invent or perpetrab'. Their 
reign, indeed, could not be lasting, but was suf¬ 
ficiently long to annihilate th^ glory of Volsinium. 
Who would now conceive tliat this obscure muni¬ 
cipal town was formerly chief of the twelve prin¬ 
cipal cities of Etruria; or that Sejanus,t one of 
its least desendng natives, should at present he 

* Bolsena, now belonging to the Pope. Livy, Vale¬ 
rius Maximus, &c. 

t Tacitus, Book 4. The pr^torian cohorts were the 
emperor’s gnarils; prscfect of the pnetorium, theur com¬ 
mander ; this was an employment instituted by Augustus, 
and equalled in dignity the dictator’s master of the horse 
in the time of die republic: it was the highest military 
rank, after that of emperor; in later times the 
prsetorian guaids often made their commandei- em¬ 
peror. 
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intrusted with the command of the prsBtorian co¬ 
horts ? 

The situation of Volsinimp is liy no means 
pleasing, being rendered damp and unwholesome 
from the vicinity of the lakes; but the soil is pe¬ 
culiarly fertile. I was delighted, at Aqiiulse,* 
with the variety of hills and vallies, and tlie cool¬ 
ness and beauty of the cascades. It was at this 
place, a few miles before we arrived at Volsinium, 
that we were met by Drusus, who, impatient to 
embrace his brother,' had quitted lioine, as soon 
as he hcu.-d of his approach: he congratulated me 
on my return, with unusual kindness, and spoke 
of you in terms that soon endeared iiim to me. 

Septitnius,” said he, “ i.s our common friend, 
and your attachment to him catmul he greater 
than mine. I acknowledge the superiority of his’ 
virtues: when he is near me, he resembles a pro¬ 
tecting genius, who-saves me from my own im¬ 
petuosity, and renders me more worthy of being 
called the brother of Germanicus. livery de-* 
sti-uctive passion gives way to his. admonitions, I 
feel an internal tranquillity unknown to me when 
immersed in thoughtless dissipation or tumultuous 
pleasures. All my study then is to imitate the 

f Aquapeudente, 


You I. 


R 
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conduct of Septimius: his military talents are 
imivcrsally confessed, and his literary acquire¬ 
ments and unprejudiced philosophy acknow¬ 
ledged by the learned; but you and Drusus only 
can do justice to the virtues of his heart. We 
all pursued at the same time the sports of child¬ 
hood, but Septimius makes me blush when I re¬ 
flect how differently I have epfiployed the few 
years in which he has since attained such various 
perfection.” 

Thus, my friend, did the candid Drusus bear 
testimony to your merit: be not offended with 
me for repeating your praises; they reflect ho¬ 
nour on the pei-son who uttered them. 

The lively imagination and engaging figure of 
Drusus, joined to the unfortunate distinction of 
being the son of Tiberius, must necessarily ex¬ 
pose him to all the errors created or cherished by 
adulation. Surrounded with the favours of for¬ 
tune, he is still dissatisfied, and frequently co m- 
plains to Germanicus of the insolent Sejanus, 
who enjoys all the- confidence of his father; and 
he has hinted some displeasure at the behaviour 
of Livia, who, I fear, does not resemble in dispo¬ 
sition either her mother Antonia, or our general. 
Germanicus prudently advised him to bear, with 
moderation or contempt, the haughty demeanour 
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of tLc favourite, and promised to counsel lus 
sister in respect to that part of her eonduet 
wliieh meets with the ihsapjirobatioi;) of her 
husband. 

Drusus exjircsses the highest veneration for the 
talents and virtues ofValerius ; and has increased 
my anxiety by assuring me' that Sejanus is his 
imjilaeable enemy; he interests himseli' warm¬ 
ly in discovering the place of his retreat, and 
has already made fruitless attempts to investigate 
the ultimate cause of his departure. This ex¬ 
traordinary zeal for restoring to the senate a 
distinguished lover of his country, whose prin¬ 
ciples must give constant umbrage to the empe¬ 
ror, surprised me greatly in a young man who 
pastes for one totally indifferent to the aflairs of 
the republic, and whose sole occupation has 
hitherto been the pursuit of his pleasures; but 
an expression that escaped from him, developed 
the my.stery. While he was exctaiiiiiug against 
the insolence of Sejanus, who dared to control 
the free opinions of men of hirlh and seiialorial 
dignity, he added, with indignation sparkling 
in his eyes, that he had carried his temerity so 
far as to aspire to an union with Valeria, the 
most beautiful, the most accomplished, and, in 
every respect, the most distinguished woman in 
r2 
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■Rome; that he had not dared to demand her 
directly of her father, and could not, with all 
his influence, prevail on the emperor to interest 
himself in his suit, but had engaged some of his 
adherents to make the proposal, which was re¬ 
jected by Valerius with a just disdain. “ Since 
that time,'” continued Drusus, “he has never 
ceased to calumniate your uncle, and has at 
length deprived our city of its brightest orna¬ 
ment. Whenever,” added he with a deep sigh, 
“ I pass before the mansion of Valerius, I feel 
myself so much agitated—so much enraged— 
that were 1 that moment to encounter Sejanus, I 
could not refrain from plunging my weapon in 
his heart.” 

Germanicus and myself put an end to this 
conversaiion by conjuring Drusus to restrain his 
temper: I assured him no power on eartli should 
prevent me from demanding justice on those who 
had calumniated the honour of Valerius ; that 
the care of his reputation, and the welfare of his' 
family regarded myself alone, and that I wished 
to have no partner in the perils to which my re¬ 
monstrances might expose me. To this he made 
no reply, but soon after retired to rest, as did 
Germanicus. Early to-morrow we pursue our 
journey to Rome, where I hope to find letters 
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from you. I dispatch this by a messenger of one 
of the praetors, whom I casually met this evening, 
and would not omit an opportunity of writing to 
Scptimius. 
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LETTER XLVI. 

N0TWITIISTj 4NDING the many circumstan- 
ces that cloud the future prospect of my life, 
I felt a momentary rapture at the sight of impe¬ 
rial Rome. You are well acquainted, my friend, 
with the country through which we directed our 
course from Volsiniunj hither : every city* pour¬ 
ed forth its inhabitants to gain a sight of their 
beloved Germanicus; all the praetorian cohorts, 
stationed in Rome, issued out to meet him, 
though only two had received such orders. The 
Roman people, of either sex, and of every age 
and rank, came in crowds as far as to the twen¬ 
tieth mile stone from the city, to welcome home 
their long expected hero. Every voice, every 
countenance proclaimed with what facility he 
might have rendered himself master of our em¬ 
pire. He is satisfied with the universal esteem 
and attachment of which he has daily proofs; 

• Tile lionours paid to Gcrmanicus are Wentioned by 
all historians. 
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but’avoids giving way to the pleasing feelings 
of his breast, lest he should be suspected of 
affecting popularity. The most painful tribute 
virtue is constrained (o pay to vice, is the per¬ 
petual self-denial to which it is coiidcuineJ; 
the innocent effusions of sensibility; iiiust often 
be suppressed that they may not be ill inter¬ 
preted by such minds as are strangers to it. 
Often did I observe the bosom of Ca-sar hi-ave 
with an involuntary sigh, while with averted 
eyes he seemed to steal a glance on the demon¬ 
strations of affection, which he would so gladly 
have shared. 

Our journey was delightful, and every object 
became more and more interesting to me a.s w e 
approached nearer to the capital. You have 
often admired the Ciminian lake,* and the woods 
that hang over its banks: nothing can exceed 
their beauty in the present season. As we 
climbed the steepy ascent that leads to the top of 
the mountain, we were enchanted by the sight 
of a variety of plants and flowery shnibs, that 
grow intermixed with the sycamore and chesnut 

* Lake of Vico, between Viterbo and Ronciglione. 
The Ciminian mountain is now called simply la Mon- 
tagne. Tlie present pope bas made an excellent road 
over it. 
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trees, by tlic different hue of the verdure, the 
transparency of the lake beneath us, the song, 
of innumerable birds, and the perfume of the 
flowers. Even Drusus, who does not appear a 
great observer of the beauties of nature, confess¬ 
ed the pleasure he experienced, and slopped 
to contemplate the prospect which opened to 
our view. “ You mast find a great diflerenee,” 
said he to our general, " between these grove.s, 
worUiy the island of Cythera, and your Her- 
cynian forest: the change is not uninteresting, 
and deserves the raptures which you seem to 
feel.” 

" It must be ownci^” returned Gennauicus, 

that nothing can be more, enchanting than the 
scene befoi-e us, yet there was a time wlien the 
Ciminian forest was as formidable* to the Roman 
people as the woods of Germany have lately 
been; when the passage through it was consi - 
dered as so arduous and hazardous an exploit, 
that it was not thought advisable to permit the 
general to attempt it Yet Fabius was superior 
to these prejudices, and justified, by his success, 
a conduct which otherwise, would have been con¬ 
demned as the most culpable temerity. What 


Floras, livy, &c. 
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praises were bestowed oa his adventurous bro¬ 
ther, who, having been taught the Etruscan lan¬ 
guage, as we are now instructed in the Greek, 
undertook to explore this terrific passage in the 
disguise of a peasant! There are few difficulties 
which courage and perseverance cannot sur¬ 
mount ; and often, when I have been debating 
with myself whether I should expose the army of 
Tiberius to the peril of a doubtful enterprise, 
I have hem confirmed by the remembrance of 
Fabius, crowiu'd with victory, and past the con¬ 
fines of these woods, giving the account of his 
conquests to the astonished tribunes who had 
been sent from Rome to conjure him not to ven¬ 
ture over the fearful mountain. Neither Marcus 
nor myself can be insensible to the charms of 
this spot in its present State of beauty; but we 
have experienced far greater satisfaction in the 
wilds of Germany, after a hard fought engage¬ 
ment, than we can ever feel from the most seduc¬ 
ing prospect that Italy may afford.” 

I readily assented to the observation of Ger- 
manicus, and Drusus agreed that the majestic 
oaks, which shade the descent from the Ciminian 
hill, conveyed to him more sublime ideas than 
the gay and variegated appearance of the groves 
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through which we had passed to attain the siim- 
mu. 

I now saw mount Soracle,* rearing his lofty 
head in tlie midst of our spacious plain j and 
as we arrived at Rome by the Flaininian way, I 
traced with satisfaction this memorial of the ser¬ 
vices rendered to the republic by my ancestors. 
I should have blushed to tread tins memorable 
road, if 1 had not done my utmost to imitate 
llieir patriotic zeal. Thus, when 1 passed the 
rivulet of Cremera, I could not help reflecting 
on the advantages to be reaped from a proper 
sense of the dignity and merit of our i'orefathers. 
The three hundred Fabii who there fell so glo¬ 
riously in defence of their country, are the 
models on which their descendants have been 
formed to every virtue; and this very action had 
its source in the same noble pride. The Fabii 
wished to gjve an exalted proof of the tran¬ 
scendent valour of their illustrious family : am¬ 
bition like this gives birth to a nation of heroes, 
and private emulation becomes a public bene¬ 
fit. 

I crossed the Tiber with such emotions as I 


* Mount Saiute Oreste. 
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should in vain-endeavouT to describe. I saluted, 
from the Milvian bridge, the Sabine hills, tin 
Fidenian plains, and every well-known objec.t 
that recalled to my mind a train of circum¬ 
stances long banished from my memory. New 
villas v/erc presented to my sight, increasing 
magnificence announced the unstress of the 
world; and_ when we stopped at the mansion, 
where Gcrmanicus had appointed Agrippina to 
await his coming, I almost forgot that I had 
no parent to receive me! 

Our leader pressed me to accept of a hospita¬ 
ble welcome on the llortulan hill,* where he 
means to remain till he makes In., triumphal 
entry into Rome; but numberless rea.soiis induced 
me to decline the proposal, I found my villa in 
the same suburb, ready for my reception, and 
my affairs in much better order than I could have 
reason to expect. Your cares, and those of the 
faithful Philo, 'l&avc re-instated all things as my 
father left them; and I have refu.sed the res¬ 
titution, generously offered me, for the time 
in which I was absent, by my heirs, who had 
supposed themselves in lawful possession of my 
estates. 

• Milvian bridge, Ponte Molle. Mount Piucio, now 
enclosed witbin the walls of Rome. 



1 am now the inhabitant of a tast dwelling, 
the splendor of which is useless, and the extent 
of which reminds me that 1 am solitary. I wan- 
' der from room to room in search of inhabitants, 
and only find animated statues, who obey my 
commands without sharing my feelings. Many 
of my former acquaintance have indeed visited 
me, and expressed great satisfaction at my re¬ 
turn. The praises bestowed by Gcrmanicus on 
my conduct procure me demonstrations of es¬ 
teem from many, with whom I was before un¬ 
acquainted; but all these hav^ th< ir separate 
connexions and socipties: with them they pass 
their days in familiar intercourse: an unin¬ 
terrupted reciprocation of cares and pleasures 
has given them a mutual knowledge of the same 
events, and has communicated to them the 
same ideas. To most of these I am a stranger; 
all appears new to me, and my curiosity would 
often exact details, the repetition of which must 
be tiresome to those from wkom I might hope for 
information. Germanicus alone can feel for my 
situation ; but, since our arrival, he has constant¬ 
ly been employed with Tiberius, whom I have 
not yet seen. 

Drusus, though ever engaged in new amuse¬ 
ments, always seems to feci a vacuity in life, and 
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hopes every fresh object will remove the discon¬ 
tent he so often experiences: he courts iny 
friendship, and uses every effort to entertain me: 
his regard for you' interests me in his favour, 
and 1 lament that he is the soi» of Tibe¬ 
rius. • - 

Your letters from Greece will direct me in 
search of Valerius as soon as the triumph has 
taken place, for which the most splendid prepa¬ 
rations are making, which necessarily occasion 
delay. The emperor, as I am informed, affects 
to prai.se the actions of our leader, but always in¬ 
termixes some remark on his pretended temerity, 
and disapproves of the sensibility which in¬ 
duced him to assist at the funeral honours'* paid 
to the memory of our unfortunate legions, be¬ 
cause an ancient superstition forbade our generals 
to approach the dead. Such strictures, which 
can only excite the indignation of the good, and 
the ridicule of the wise, arc seriously repeated 
by Sejanus and his party, and the most irreligious 
and most immoral characters of Rome inveigh 
against Germanicus for transgressing the laws of 
the Pontifex. Agrippina is highly exasperated 
at these conversations; but our general, con¬ 
scious of his steady adherence to every noble and 

* Tacitus, Book 1. 
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honourable sentiment, secure in love to his coun¬ 
try and loyalty to his prince, disdains the malice 
of his enemies, and never breathes a complaint 
ajjainst the emperor. 

I cannot, however, blame the indignation of 
Agrippina; the persecution of her family has 
beeiT notorious: how dreadful was the fate of 
her last unhappy brother,* who, though adopted 
by Augustus, and the only remaining ho])e of 
the Ca;sarian line, was condemned to live a mise¬ 
rable outcast in Planasia,t and at length murder¬ 
ed by the successful Tiberius. It is not possible 
that Augustus could ever wish his death: all 
Rome has seen through the thin disguise with 
which the new emperor sought to veil his guilt; 
and he has, in some measure, received the pu- 
nishnient of his crime in the terrors to which he 
has been exposed by the conspiracy of Clemens. 
Tliis daring slave, who made the inhabitants of 
our municipal towns and colonies believe that he 
was Posthumous Agrippa, had even imposed on 
many persons in the capital; and was not more 
supported in the fraud by a singular resemblance 
to his deceased master, than by the protection of 

* Postlmmous Agrippa, son of Agrippa and Julia. Ta¬ 
citus Book 1. and and other historians. 

t Piano;;', an island in the Mediterranean. 
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various senators and other citizens of note, who 
were happy to find an opportunity of exciting^ 
seditions against the emperor. Tlie death of 
Clemens, and the secrecy observed on the occa¬ 
sion, appear to have put an end to this extraordi¬ 
nary transaction, but the party was considerable, 
and the alarms of Tiberius will not easily be 
quieted. It is unfortunate that any plots of this 
nature should ever have been conceived, as they 
seem to justify the precautions of tyranny, 
and create distrust and apprehensions which 
often become fatal to characters incapable of 
joining in any unworthy confederacy. 



LETTER XLVn. 


A. FTER inhabiting mde and uninteresting re¬ 
gions, where the long wished return of suniiiier 
ad'ords some rejiose from iW, rather than enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasure, you will easily believe, luy 
friend, with what admiration I behold the charms 
diffused by spring over the seven hills and their 
beauteous environs. All nature wears a new en¬ 
livened aspect: with inexpressible delight I con¬ 
template the azure sky, illuminated by the 
golden orb of day, or by the soft lustre of 
the unclouded moon, whose rays never appeared 
to me so pure, so transparent, as in this dountry. 
As soon as the dawn appears, I wander through 
our ancestors have consecrated 
b^'thwr valour, or trace the banks of Tiber, 
whose yellow waves arc dignifted by the reflec¬ 
tion of those edifices, where now reside the 
rulers of the world, and which formerly were 
the asylum of the bravest and most virtuous of 
mortals. 

Tins morning my steps were directed towards 
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a fcpot wliicli affoi'ilctl me a melancholy satisfac¬ 
tion. Yon rcmemhcr the (Gallic Druid, whose 
habitation joined the inae^nilicent gardens of .Sal¬ 
lust when I departed from Koine, he bade me 
soon return, or age, whose rapid, though imper¬ 
ceptible advances, reminded him of approaching 
dissolution, would preclude our sei'ond meeting. 
Alas! Ins fears were but too true: his urn is 
all that remains, and I wished by .Msitiiig this 
to jiay the last tribute to the memory of a man 
in w'hosc society 1 hail passed so many pleas¬ 
ing and instructive hours. In a small grove of 
cypresses, near the place of his dwelling, stantls 
the inoiiuiiieiit of niy friend: 1 remained long in 
eoulemjdation of its awful gloom, and felt a 
regret w Inch time can never efface. 

Ills niiud w'as strong and penetrating; his 
imagination clear and lively; his heart warm 
with benevolence, and his memory uncommonly 
retentive. Transplanted early fr at a» J un,^untri^ 
he retained few of the prejudices to which i^ture 
and a limited education condemn those, who have 

• Gardens of .Sallnst on Mount IHncio; part of the 
ground now belongs to the French Minimes of the Tri¬ 
nity dn Mont. The account of the Gallic Druid alludes 
to Pore Jacquier, well known in England as Commenta¬ 
tor of Sir Isaac Newton, 

VoL. r. 8 • 
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not experienced his advantages. He was never 
tenacious of the honour of his profession, except 
when it was unjustly attacked. His mathemati¬ 
cal and astronomical knowledge will transmit his 
fame to posterity; and the various scenes of 
life,, in which he had been an actor or spectator, 
joined to the natural eloquence with which he re¬ 
lated past events, rendered his conversation pe¬ 
culiarly interesting. He wrote our language 
with accuracy and elegance, and was consider¬ 
ably versed in the Greek. Condemned in the 
early part vf his life to the severe seclusion of 
Druidical discipline, he passed those years in ac¬ 
quiring the profoundest knowledge, and studied 
truth in spite of superstitious error. Ilis long 
retirement made him afterwards particularly sen¬ 
sible to charms of society, which he courted 
by every means that could instruct or entertain. 

, Eager for praise, but worthy of obtaining it, so¬ 
licitous of regard, but deserving of that affection 
imeh" he so warmly repaid, he was beloved by 
the good, esteemed by the wise, and distinguish¬ 
ed by the great. 

Such was the man whom I cannot but lament, 
though his advanced age forbade me to expect a 
long enjoyment of his society. During my in¬ 
fancy, and the earliest period of my youth, it 
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has been roy fate to form connefxions with the 
aged, and consequently to mourn the loss of 
friends, at a time of life in which many arc 
labouring to acquire them. My return to Rome 
has reminded me of another such loss, which I 
felt more deeply this morning, when leaving the 
grove of cypresses that enclo.se the ashes of my 
friend, I pas.sed near the Circus of Flora.* Here 
at a small distance from the Salarian .gate, I 
raised my eyes to one of the elegant villas which, 
when I left Rome, was possessed by a venerable 
patrician, who honoured me with his kindness, 
and whom I loved and respected with almost filial 
alTection. Bom of one of the most illustrious 
familie.-i in Rome, he was distinguished for that 
simplicity and dignity of manners which consti¬ 
tuted the urbanity of our forefathers. Candour, 
probity, and justice, were his characteristics!, 
and, above all, unshaken constancy in his friend¬ 
ship : his house was sjHendid, and his Company 
well chosen. Our countrymen looked up to him 
as to a respectable monument of their greatness; 


• Tlie place of it still visible near Forta Salara. The 
VillF! Searra, which belonged to the Vrince of Palestrina, 
of tiic Colnnna family, gave occasion to this pas¬ 
sage. 

* 3 
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and strangers, in him, admired the majesty of 
Rome Pardon me, my friend, if I take up a 
few inoiuenls of your time in these effusions of 
my gratitude and affection. Friendship with me 
is no short-lived passion; it is not limited by the 
tomb. 

In the midst of my anxieties your letters con¬ 
sole me, but Ibey do not wholly relieve them. 
You will soon be compelled by your duty to re¬ 
turn into Illyria, and, I fear, without obtaining 
any information of Valerius. The world without 
him would be to me a sohtary desert, were it not 
for the kindness of Septimius; and even that 
kindness cannot dissipate the grief which con¬ 
sumes me, when I reflect that Valerius has been 
injured, and that I cannot redress his wrongs- 
Should your efforts to discover the place of his 
retreat prove ineffectual, I shall, as soon as the 
triumph is over, set out for Campania, and make 
every enquiry at his vilfa near Bairn that may 
tend to procure me information, though my let¬ 
ters to this purpose have hitherto been use¬ 
less. 

I return you thanks for the pains you have 
taken to give me a description of the religious 
ceremonies* still performed at Chalcis, in honour 

• See Ptatarch, life of Tittui Flamiaiu*. 
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. of Titus Flaminius; and I am persuaded that 
your friendship for me made you consider it as a 
very interesting circumstance that you happened 
to be present at the election of one of his priests. 
The public buildings consecrated to him, the al¬ 
tar, t^e sacrifices, and particularly the hymn 
which is sung after the libations, arc no doubt 
very honourable to our family, because they are 
so many proofs of the humanity, justice, and be¬ 
neficence of a Flaminius, who was so fortunate as 
to be the deliverej of Greece, and to establish 
in that country a just sense of the generosity and 
faith of the Romans. But these divine honours, 
paid to a mortal, are to me more disgusting (liaii 
flattering! I am fatigued with all I sec and hear 
daily of this species of adulation, and am far from 
adopting that vanity, which in others excites my 
resentment. Heaven knows how little I copsidcf 
myself the descendent of a Divinity, whilst I can 
neither defend my nearest and most beloved rela¬ 
tion, nor even unravel the strange mystery which 
involves his fate. I am not, however, indifferent 
to the, various distinctions conferred throughout 
Greece on Uie memory of Quintius Flaminius; 
and what with me increases greatly their value, 
is the sincerity with which they were bestowed 
in consequence of his moderation and equity. 
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Ko man was ever endowed with a more benefi¬ 
cent disposition, and none had fairer opportuni¬ 
ties of shewing it. To reinstate such a country 
as Greece in the possession of its ancient free¬ 
dom, and to be followed in his triumphal car by 
twelve hundred Roman citizens, who had long 
mourned in captivity the victories of Hannibal, 
are indeed privileges scarcely mortal; and seem 
to have been granted liim by Providence as a 
reward for that virtue which made him look on 
those, who had received favours from him, as his 
greatest benefactors. 

You ask me, whether I have yet seen Aurelia. 
I have, my friend, studiously avoided her; she 
has visited Agrippina, and, as I have been in¬ 
formed, indirectly enquired of various persons 
concerning my captivity, my actions in Germa¬ 
ny, and my present intentions. But though I 
abstain from all intercourse with her, shall I 
acknowledge my weakness ? I have been thrice at 
^he villa of your mother, not like you to examine 
the petrified shells and.other natural curiosities 
which are to be found there, but to contemplate 
the rising moon, from the long walk of cypresses 
that crown the hill,* and overlook the Vatican 


• Monte Mario. 
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field. It was there we passed the evening which 
preceded my departure ; it was there, while you 
were engaged in conversation with Valerius and 
Atilia, that Valeria promised me eternal fidelity. 
She pointed to the Alban* mountain, whose aw¬ 
ful summit, involved in clouds, added melancho¬ 
ly to the parting moment j she looked down with 
displeasure on the pomp of Rome, and the 
serpentine course of the Tiber, and charged me 
on the borders of the Rhine and Albis to remem¬ 
ber Aurelia. Excuse me, Septimius, I conceal 
my fond delusion from every eye but yours; 
perhaps it were better I should see her—^her 
image remains too perfect on my mind—there 
she still is faithful. 


• Monte Cavo 
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LETTER XLVm* 

The face of Rome appears to me totally 
cliantfcd since Tiberius has been master of the 
empire; though he will not suffer himself to be 
addressed with scrvde adulation, or affected hu¬ 
mility, he expects that not only his commands, 
but even his desires should be obeyed with the 
most punctual compliance. By a refinement of 
tyranny, he would have slavish obsequiousness 
ajtpear the dictate of inclination. The severity 
of his manners spreads a gloom over all the inha¬ 
bitants of this city, particularly over those who 
are obliged more nearly to approach him. How 
courteous and popular was Augustus! his tender¬ 
ness to his friends and connections made his pri¬ 
vate character infinitely amiable, and the share 
he took in all public amusements endeared him 
to the people. Such a prince was bom to cast a 
veil over the loss of liberty, and over the scenes 
that preceded his exaltation. But Tiberius is 
naturally' of a haughty and sullen temper, ever 

• See the life of Tiberius in all historians. 
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dissatisfied with himself and others; while he was 
a subject, still complaining of neglect, and, 
since he has been a prince, always suspicious 
of treason. It cannot be denied that he has be¬ 
haved with intrepidity on ntany occasions, which 
must h.'ive been owing to the force of example 
and discipline, for he is now addicted to the 
emptiest and most absurd terrors. Poison and 
sorcery continually haunt his imagination, and 
whenever he perceives a distant cloud that fore- 
tels a tempest, he binds round his temples a 
crown of laurel, in the supposition tliat it will 
protect him from the lightning, taking a poetical 
allusion in the literal sense. Perpetually in 
dread of imaginary beings, and placing little 
confidence in a superior Power, he is perhaps the 
most wretched inhabitant of his empire j and the 
splendour and virtues of his family are the tor¬ 
ment of his life. The dignity of hi.s mother 
and the honours conferred on her by the senate; 
the youth and distinctions of even bis own son 
Drusus; but, above all, the far .superior and he¬ 
roic qualities of Gcrmanicus, incessantly torture 
him with envy, distrust, and apprehension. Se- 
janus alone* approaches him with ease and faroi- 


* Tacitus, Book 4. 
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liarity, though probably there is between them 
neither affection nor confidence. Tiberius fears 
death; and his minister recommends,continual 
precautions against open or secret attemjUs, al¬ 
ways on the watch to discover or invent them. 
As pra'fect of the prmtorian cohorts, he affects 
to maintain the ancient discipline and severity 
of manners, by forming a regular camp, where 
they are to be united in a' body, instead of being 
dispersed, as at present, throughout Rome. 
Under pretence of removing them. from the 
dissipation and allurements of the city, he seems 
to have conceived the design of converting 
them into a standing army for the support of 
the emperor, or more probably for his own 
ambitious views; he is the enemy of all the 
Caesarian family, and has the art of sowing 
dissension among them: to sum up all, he is 
a bold, skilful, and willing agent of despot¬ 
ism. 

The court is divided into parties: female 
jealousies foment the discord, and the most tri¬ 
fling circumstances produce implacable enmities. 
Germanicus and Drusus, alone unshaken in their 
friendship, beyond the reach of calumny and 
insinuation, afford the most shining example of 
union and concord. The irreproachable con- 
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duct of Agrippina, her numerous and blooming 
offspring, and her immediate descent from Au¬ 
gustus, give her many advantages in the eyes of 
the Roman people over Livia, who has in her fa- 
vo\ir the influence of Sejanus and Ins party. This 
is particularly disgusting to Drusus: he often 
though m vain, exhorts her to break off all inter¬ 
course with them, while domestic happiness 
flies far from his mansion : he deserves a better 
fate, for the youthful irregularities of his conduct 
are greatly to be attributed to the dissension, and 
disquietude he experiences at home. 

Nothing can be more repugnant to my dispo- 
gitiou than to be a witness of these scenes; my 
attachment to Germanicus, and regard for your 
friend, must influence me to interest myself in 
all that relates to them; but petty strife, ground¬ 
less animosity, or slanderous suggestion, are so 
odious to my nature, that I would seek the woods 
and caverns of Germany to avoid them. Happy 
are the hours in which I singly enjoy the con¬ 
verse of the two brothers; but when can we 
thus share the society of princes ? How rarely 
are they free from idle importunity or designing 
intrusion! 

Fatigued in the day with hearing the intrigues 
and cabals of our rulers, I strayed towards even- 
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ing to the grotto of Egcria, the rural appearance 
of which, and the nmnnuring fountain, remind¬ 
ed me how simjile and innocent an artifice, if 
artifice can ever be blameless, was sufficient to 
govern our first fathers. 1 visited the temple of 
the Muses, and that structure which does so 
much honour to the principles of the great con¬ 
queror of Syracusa, the united temples of honour 
and virtue, by the situation of which Marcellus 
wished to imprint so useful a lesson on the minds 
of his countrymen. I continued my walk to the 
Appian Way, and leaving the superb Mauso¬ 
leums of the Metelli and Servilii, at length seated 
myself near that of the Scipios.* I here fell into 
a train of reflections, which ended in my repin¬ 
ing that I was not bom in the age of these great 
men, who were the conquerors of monarebs, and 
the equals of their fellow citizens. My ambition 
and my patriotism kindled at the thought j I re¬ 
peated to myself some of the animated lines of 
the poet Ennius, whose zeal-for the glory of his 
country and attachment to her godlike defen- 

* Tomb of the Scipios, discovered in 1780, with the 
pedestals for the statues as described by Livy, Cicero, 
&r. The urns and inscriptions ate at the Vatican Mu- 
aeam. 
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dcrs, have been rewarded by a statue placed 
between those of Africanus and his brother. 
But while I contemplated their images, I re¬ 
collected that the conqueror of Carthage was 
driven to Linternum by the malice of a i)arty, 
and was so sensible of the ingratitude of his 
country, that he would not permit his bones to 
be deposited in the tomb of his ancestors; that 
the second Africanus, heir to the virtues and 
renown of the former, fell a victim to the 
treachery of his nearest connexions, and to the 
dissensions of tlic republic. I started from 
the enthusiastic dream, resigned myself to 
the present system of affairs, and passed the 
evening amidst a throng of senators, men of 
letters, veteran officers, and young patricians; 
many of whom, from real attachment, and more 
from interest, fretpient the houses of Germani- 
cus and Drusus. 

Among the rest I met Velleius Paterculus,* 
and was at first highly delighted with his con¬ 
versation : the knowledge he has acquired, both 
as a scholar and a traveller, renders his society 
particularly interesting. He intends to write a 
history of Rome, from the foundation of the city 


• See his history still extant. 
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to the present times, and has certainly the ad- 
vantagfc of great experience in military affairs, 
and a singular command of language. Nothing 
can be more elegant than his manner of express¬ 
ing himself, and 1 have always heard that Ti¬ 
berius considered him as one of the best officers 
in his army: hs seemed desirous of cultivating 
my ac(]uainf since, from a motive of learning 
many particulars of the unfortunate expedition 
of Varus, which there arc so few survivors to 
relate. I was willing to communicate all the 
intelligence I could give, till I heard him i« the 
course of conversation, make a comparison 
between the friendshijv of.Scipio for I.ielius, 
and the partiality of the emperor for Sejanus; 
this comparison disgusted me so much, that 
from that moment I resolved to avoid giving him 
any information concerning the affairs of (fer- 
many. The man who can descend to such gross 
ailulation, will undoubtedly prove a false and 
partial historian; but he shall never say that 
materials have been supplied by me for a work, 
which is intended to mislead posterity. It is 
wonderful that with so excellent an understand¬ 
ing, he can relinquish, for the hopes of a cour¬ 
tier, the independent spirit of a soldier and man 
of letters- 
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LETTER XLIX. 


Happily , Septimius, tlic flfiy of the triumph is 

fixe<l for the seventh* before the calends of June. 

1 shall then soon be at liberty to pursue my inten¬ 
tions of making diligent search for the retreat of 
Valerius. After having in vain sought for my 
uncle through Greece, the information you have 
received from the master of an Illyrian vessel, af-. 
fords me some satisfaction, as it amounts to a 
proof that he is still alive. If the Ifl 3 Tian saw and 
hailed the vessel, on which Valerius was embarked 
at no great distance from the harbour of Messina, 
it seems credible that he has chosen some part of 
Sicily for an asylum; but surely it is extraordi¬ 
nary that a man of his rank and celebrity should 
be so long concealed. I have in some degree 
been unjust in my suspicions of the emperor and 
his favourite : I want the cool and moderate im¬ 
partiality of temper, which so much distinguishes 


• Twenty.aixtli of May, 



Germanicus and yourself; my reason is too often 
subservient to my passions; and when I am per¬ 
suaded of the justice of a cause, or the ])ropriety 
of a sentiment, my heated iniagination knows not 
wliere to stop in their defence. 

1 have made this morning a most interesting 
visit with Germanicus. The day* being annually 
set apart for the joint celebration of the Parthian’s 
concessions, and the punishment of Ca'sar’s mur¬ 
derers. Tiberius is obliged to perform the usual 
sacrifices in the temj>le of Mars the Avenger, and 
even to make his j)ublic appearance in the circus. 
Every individual of the J ulian Family is engaged 
in these devotions except our general, who not 
having entered the city, is at liberty to consult 
his own inclinations in the manner of spending 
the day. He is much better pleased to have in¬ 
creased the public joy and thanksgivings, by his 
victories, than to shine in the Forum of Augustus, 
and to contemplate the pompous scries of ances¬ 
tors to whom he has added new lustre. He pro¬ 
posed my accompanying him to the country house 
of Livy.f “ Tliis excellent historian,” said he, 
“ merits all my respect; 1 never see him without 

» Ovid de Fast. Book 5. 

t Livy died the follovring year, as did the poet Ovid. 
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being impressed with the same feneration which 
I feel, when I pass through the triumphal* arch 
raised near the Capenan gate, to the memory of 
my father: he has related his actions: may his 
works be still more durable than the marble, that 
bears the honoured name of Drusus!” 

We found Livy in a small apartment, the 
windows of which overlook his garden on the 
borders of the Tiber, and he was seated in the 
vestibule of his villa: six niches contained as many 
busts, representing Camillus, Fabius Maximus, 
Paulus Emiliup, Marcellus, Scipio Africanus, 
and Titus Quintius Flaminius. He received 
Germaniens with ease, simplicity, and affection: 
" You have been long employed in my service,” 
exclaimed be,." my beloved Csesar! you seem re¬ 
solved that my age shall not want occupation, but 
I fear I shall not have time to record your victo¬ 
ries ; had you done less I might have hpped to 
add your conquests to those of your father.” 

" If my actions,” answered Germameus, " ap- 
v pear worthy of your attention, you must attri¬ 
bute to yourself great part of their merit Could 

* Arch of Drusus, stiQ to be seen at Porto San So- 
basUano. 

Vou U r 
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1 read your works, and not desire to imitate the' 
deeds which you have immortalized? By cele¬ 
brating the worth of our fathers, you impose an 
arduous' task on their sons.” 

He introduced me to the sage, and became 
the partial historian of the period which I had 
spent in his camp. I found Livy already in¬ 
formed of every thing that had happened to me : 
he rose and went into his library, whence he re-' 
turned with a small volume, “ This,” said he, 
shewing it to Caesar, “ contains notes which I 
have made on the present times; at the head of 
each page is the name of some illustrious family, 
whose ancestors have distinguished themselves in 
the service of their country; below I have writ¬ 
ten the names, qualities, and actions of such of 
their living descendents that support or add to 
the honour of their race. Where I am obliged 
to leave blank pages, I consider that family as 
extinct for the present generation. Behold un¬ 
der the title of the Claudii how much I have 
been writing! see here the Qointii: what you 
have relsAed to me of Marcus is already inserted; 
but it is unnece^ary,” continued he, closing the 
volume, “ to shew this book to you and to your 
friend; I could wish that they, whose ancestors 
names are the only ornament of the page, wefe 
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to cast theii* eyes oa the void space, surely they 
would be roused from their apathy and endea¬ 
vour to fill it.” 

“ Quintius Flaminius is one of my favourite 
heroes, as yon may observe by iny choice of his 
likeness to adorn iny vestibule; he contributed 
equdly to inspire a love and fear of the Homan 
name; he excelled the Greeks m wit and ele¬ 
gance almost as much as he was superior to them 
in valour, and this part of his character deserves 
to be remarked. If every great and good man 
was amiable, the cause of virtue would gain 
universal support, and vice would be left without 
an excuse. Beneficent Divinities are always 
painted beautiful.” 

I took the liberty of enquiring why he had not 
graced his portico with the bust of Julius Caesar, 
and he instantly replied, “ Because'*'‘1 could not 
in the opposite nich place that of Pompey the 
great, though I hope in my history I have done 
justice to them both. Had Caesar fallen in the bat¬ 
tle of Pharsalia, not only I, But'the whole world 
would have considered his imageas too valuable to 
be confounded with any other; and, even now, I 

* Aiigiistos used to call livy sportively (lie Pompeian 
Tacitus, &C. 
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should assign it the fi.st place, if his descendent* 
were not masters of Rome.” 

Germanicus embraced the historian on hearing 
these words: “ My venerable friend!” exclaim¬ 
ed he with transport, “ your sincerity dignifies 
the praise you have bestowed on my father in 
your works, and on me in your presence.” 

Livy enquired of Cajsar whether there were 
any hopes that Ovid would be recalled from ba¬ 
nishment. 

“ I commiserate his fate,” answered Germani¬ 
cus ; “ and SuiUius * has lately shewn me a most 
affecting epistle, which his unfortunate father-m- 
law, addressed to him from Poatus, with the 
view of engaging me to serve him; but I dare 
not solicit his return. Tiberius will hardly grant 
*a favour of this nature, which was constantly re¬ 
fused me by Augustus. I am ignorant of the 
real cause of his exile; it is scarcely to be ima¬ 
gined, however just the sentence against immoral 
writers, that it would be prorCbunced on him 
alone, while many others, equally guilty, re¬ 
main vmpunished. Yet, undoubtedly, the great¬ 
er an author's talents, the more strictly should 
his works be examined. The yonng and inexpe- 


• Ovid’s epistles from Pontes, Book 4. 
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rienced are misled by the charms of language, 
when the same principles, conveyed in rude and 
unpolished terms, would slrike them with a pro¬ 
per disgu^t; but.whether th<" exile of Ovid has 
put a stop to the evils attributed to his writings, I 
leave you to determine. As a votary of the Muses, 
I lament that poets are so seldom excellent mo¬ 
ralists ; their praises of virtue have too much the 
air of flattery, and their satires against vice are 
either so didactic as to fatigue, or so malignant 
as to olFend. You alone, who shew us the faith¬ 
ful picture of the advantages that spring from 
noble actions, and of the mischief arising from 
crimes, can truly instruct the present and fu¬ 
ture generation by the example of the past. 

“ You will, notwithstanding, own,” replied 
the historian, that many excellent precepts of 
moral philosophy are conveyed to us by the 
sportive gaiety of Horace, and that his ode* on 
the victories of your father is superior to all tlie 
volumes 1 have written. 

" This ode,” said Gormanicus, “ is my pride 
and my delight; but did not you, and other 
historians, attest the trutlus it contains, posterity 
might admire the harmony of its numbers, and 


• Horace, Ode 4, Book 4. 
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the loftiness of its expressions, but would, after 
once reading, cast it aside with the innumerable 
adulatory compositions that begin to disgrace 
our language, and will for ever^ dishonour litera¬ 
ture while poets and patrons exist.” 

The hours passed swiftly in the company of 
Lily, and I regretted that we w'ere obliged to 
leave him. We returned by the fields of Qum- 
tius Cincinnatus.* which will probably long pre¬ 
serve his venerated name. Modest frugality is a 
virtue, which, at all times, receives the appro¬ 
bation of the good, and excites no envy among 
the vain and ambitious: the indigent man of 
merit, when be .sits down to his homely meal, 
reflects that a dictator once lived as poorly as 
hiinsidf, while bis opulent neighbour, whose ta¬ 
ble is covered with profusion and splendor, will 
sooner praise the temperate sobriety of Cincin- 
natiis than the magnificent banquets of Alexan¬ 
dria. Germanicus, who seeks as much as pos¬ 
sible to divest himself of all exterior grandeur, 
never omit.® an opportunity of celebrating the 
simple manners of the ancient Romans. I could 
not forbear remarking to him on this occasion 
how much Augustus merited commendation; 


Frati de Qninti, still called sa. 
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ostentatimis \nagnificence was certainly in his 
power, and the example of the times authorised 
it even to excess; yet nothing could be more 
simple, or more moderate than his way of living. 
It is still a problem with mi, which deserves 
most praise, the man who uiakes a voluntary 
sacrifice of luxurious delicacy, or he who has 
magnanimity enough not to envy those w'ho are 
in possession of enjoyments which hi' cannot pro¬ 
cure. Satiety may influence the first, and ne¬ 
cessity the second,’ but assuredly the example of 
a prince, who despises pomp and effeminacy, is 
of real and extensive advantage to his country. 

These reflections have reminded me of an 
event* which has lately been the principal topic 
of conversation. A few days since, the rich 
Apicius lookeil over his accounts, and finding 
that the expenses of his table had consumed so 
much of his fortune as to leave him only S.')0,0{)0 
sesterces, he poisoned himself in the fear of 
being reserved to die of want! 1 am grieved to 
think that his treatise on prolonging the jilea- 
sures of a repast, and the ndindous siiigiilaniy 
of his death, will preserve liis name, while tli.it 
of many a brave soldier, who falls nobly m the 


• Dion Cassias, 
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defence of his country, is consigned to oblivion. 
You will perhaps reply, that Apicius can only 
be remembered to be despised; but what pu¬ 
nishment is the contempt of posterity to a wretch 
who never had a regard for fame ? I am likewise 
afraid that many who smile at the manner of his 
death, regret the loss of his table, and would 
sooner follow his example than, like Curius Dcn- 
tatus, refuse foreign gold, and boil vegetables on 
their fire. 
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LETTER L* 

You will not blame me, Scptimius, if I have 
been so very unphilosophical us to be wonder¬ 
fully elated with our triumph. I own that we 
sboidd rather seek to merit rewards, than obtain 
them. I confess that glory is transitory, and the 
praises of the multitude often bestowed on the 
undeserving. The Grecian sages have so long 
written maxims of this nature, that their coun¬ 
trymen have progressively become the slaves of 
nations who have philosophised less, and fought 
better. You who read and compare the senti¬ 
ments of every sect, who are not contented with 
a vain theory, but practise whatever is most laud¬ 
able and most virtuous in the lessons of different 
schools, you, my dear Septimias, are not insen¬ 
sible to the charms of fame. Accept my thanks 
far the wish you formed of being a spectator of 
our entrance into Rome. Yesterday Germani- 

* A description of this triumph is to be found in Strabo, 
-and Tacitus^ Book 2 , 
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cus CsEsar triumphed over the Cheruw^ans, Cat- 
tiatis, An(i;rirarians, and all the nations who in¬ 
habit between the Rhine and Albis. The spoils, 
eaptives, and imajjfes of the mountains, rivers, 
and battles, appeared in long procession before 
his car; but what chiefly attracted the eyes of 
the Romans, were the eagles recovcr<‘d from the 
enemy. The acelamations of applause were so 
frequent, and so violent, the name of your 
friend was repeated with transport by so many 
thousands of his fellow citizens, that I experi¬ 
enced a heartful satisfaction, a tenderness, a 
thankfulness towards my covmtry, which is far 
beyond expression, and which, believe me, was 
not tinctured with vanity or self-conceit. My 
joy was too pure to admit of such unworthy 
companions: the civic crown, and other mili¬ 
tary rewards, with which 1 was distinguished, 
engaged the attention of the people; and it gave 
me pleasure to hear them remark that there was 
scarce an officer or soldier amongst us who had 
not received some publick testimony of'his va¬ 
lour. Our leader, who is deservedly the idol of 
Rome, appeared with every advantage; the sin¬ 
gular beauty of his person, the radiant benefi¬ 
cence of his count! nance, the well-merited lau¬ 
rel that adorned Ins brows, and the five graceful ‘ 



children who shared his triumphal car, filled 
every spectator with love and admiration. Hie 
young promised to themselves, and to their 
country, future blessings from his virtues; but, 
as I have been since informed, in any of the aged 
contemplated with a sigh this interesting triumph, 
and, recalling to mind the early fate of his uncle 
Marcellus, and his father Dnisus, remarked, with 
■ ill-omened sensibility, how transitory and fatal 
had always been the destiny of darlings of the 
B om an people. 

We saw bn our way the triumphal arch which 
has been erected in memorial of the recovery of 
the ensigns lost with Varus: it is placed near the 
temple of Saturn, and at a small distance from the 
house of Cornelius Dolabella. Here the acclama¬ 
tions redoubled, and the thronging populace could 
with difficulty be restrained by tlie lictors : the 
crowd was so numerous, that neither ^nine, nor 
the horses of my companions could proceed; the 
quantity of garlands, and prolusion of flowers of 
every sort that were thrown on me, increased 
the confusion, and the procession was obliged to 
stop for several minutes. This happened im¬ 
mediately under the terrace where Aurelia and 
a considerable number of ladies were as.scmbled 
• to yiew the triumph. Dolabella, who rode near 
, Hie,, raised his eyes to salute Livia and the other 
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guests of Aurelia; I naturally followed his ex*- 
ample, and for the first time since my return 
beheld her, whose image had never been absent 
from my heart. Her disorder was so visible, 
that after a general and rcspectfid salute, I look¬ 
ed down and entered into conversation with Sul- 
pitius, who i-ode on the other side of me, but 
scarcely knew what lutttred. My mind was whol¬ 
ly engrossed by the ten’aee, and had not the lictors 
fortunately made way at that instant for our pas¬ 
sage, I should inevitably have broken the resolu¬ 
tion 1 had formed not to look up a second time. 
DolabcUa was silent during the rest of our 
march. 

When we arrived at the capitol, I felt the 
most awful em'otions: the majesty of the temple, 
the sublimity of the address with which our an¬ 
cient rites ordained that we should return thanks 
to the immortal Ruler of the universe; the lofty 
strains that resounded through the domes; the 
simple and unfeigned devotion of numberless 
united wairnn'^, who are equally strangers to 
sceptic vanity, and superstitious terrors; the 
idea of adding new trophies to the sanctuary of 
Roman sovereignty; every thing contributes to 
excite sensations of the most august and pleasing 
nature. Though we had begun our march as 
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early as possible, the sun was set before we quit¬ 
ted the temple, but its golden reflection still 
gladdened the horizon and enlivened the inte¬ 
resting scene. What a variety of distinguished 
objects! The Roman Forum, the seat of elo¬ 
quence and freedom! the Palatine, the birth 
place of our empire! and the lofty Alban moun¬ 
tain rising majestically to close tbe prospect! 
Surely, my friend, no view* can be compared 
with this. 

You will hear from every quarter of the sump¬ 
tuous banquet, and of the donation to the popu¬ 
lace made by Tiberius in the name of Gennani- 
cus; but I must not omit informing you, that 
amongst the demonstrations of esteem uith 
which the people overwhelmed me, they placed 
a crown of laurel on the statue | of Titus Flatiii- 
nius, which stands opposite to the Circus Maxi¬ 
mus. 

In the evening I supped with ‘he emperor. 
Germanicus introduced me to him with the 
warmest encomiums, and Tibti iiw expressed his 

• Tlie views from tlie window f of Prince Rcizonico, 
Senator of Rome, who lives in the capitol, are stiB 
the most beautiful imaginable. 

t See Plutarch’s life of Titus Flaminius. 
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approbation of my conduct; tellings me he re* 
gretted that my uncle had not been a spectator ol' 
our triumph. “ Though I have sometimes ta¬ 
ken* the liberty as a senator/’ said he, “ of 
diflering from the opinion of Titus Valerius, 
I esteem his virtues and zeal for the public cause. 
I am astonished he should have deserted the 
senate, where his advice was of weight, and 
where men of his character must always be rare: 
have you any knowledge of the place of his 
retreat >” 

1 answered, I was entirely ignorant of it, 
adding, that whatever might be the cause of my 
uncle’s <lepari lire, 1 was convinced it had neitlicr 
proceeded from neglect of Ins duty, nor want 
of attachment to the republic and its rulers. 

All who are accustomed to the manners of 
Tiberius declare that he behaved with more than 
usual afl'abihty on the present occasion; he 
caressed Oermanicus, and talked much with him 
on the Syrian affairs. lie .spoke with attention 
to Silius and Ca’cina, who were graced with tri¬ 
umphal ornaments, and treated roe with distin¬ 
guished regard: but still there is a haughty 
reserve in his appearance, a studied and myste- 


* See the Life of Tiberius. 
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i-ious arrangement in his discourse, that damp 
cheerfulness, and repel confidence. I have heard 
that Augustus, when engaged in any conversation 
of peculiar hilarity, would break oft’ abruptly 
at the entrance of Tiberius. If such was the 
effect of his disposition on the man to whom 
be was every way subservient, it is not surprising 
tliat he should cast a gloom over those who are 
subject to his power. On me il had no other 
eifect than tO' give me that uneasy sensation, 
which I always feel when in company with those 
who seem to think before they speak, lest they 
should betray their true sentiments. 
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L E T T E R LI. 

To -DAY the Caesarian family, the legates, 
Sulpitius, Dolabella, and myself, were invited to 
a magniflceni banquet, given by Drusus to his 
brother. Aurelia, and two or three other friends 
of Livia, were of the party. The imperial gar¬ 
dens were illuminated, the palatin^e hill resound¬ 
ed with festivity, but its influence was not diffus¬ 
ed through the palace. Tiberius appeared for 
a moment, spoke some time apart with Germa- 
nicus, and then retired : Augusta* stayed longer, 
but all was constraint and coldness between her 
and Agrippina : Livia directed her conversation 
to Sejgnus, who came, uninvited, with the em¬ 
peror; Drusus cast a look of disdain on the 
favourite, and took no farther notice of his prer 
sence; Sulpitius, a stranger to most of the com¬ 
pany, was embarrassed; Csecina, whose frank 
and honest disposition scorns adulation, and de- 

* Angnsta Livia, widow of Augustus, adapted by bis 
will into the Julian familv. 
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tests ceremonious reserve, was impatient for 
the moment of departure. Silius is soliciting 
an employment, in which he stispects Dolabella 
to be his competitor; and, supposing him pro¬ 
tected by Dnisus, every mark of favour bestowed 
on him made tlie legate evidently uneasy, while 
Dolabella kept his eyes anxiously fixed on Au¬ 
relia. Tile graceful and respectable mother of 
Cennanicus, conscious of the arlifices of Tibe¬ 
rius, scarce dared to give way to the felicity 
with which the triumph of her son would other¬ 
wise have inspired her. She was anxious for his 
future welfare, and in vain desired to promote 
harmony and peace in the family; while, on the 
other hand, she seemed affected to behold the 
total insensibility of lier second son, Claudius, 
whose intellectual dulness makes him an object 
ridicule or neglect. He,* unconscious of the 
scenes that were passing around him, fell tran¬ 
quilly asleep before the repast was ended, and 
Caecina remarked to me, that were he to envy 
any person in the company it would be Claudius. 
“ Nay, probably,” added he, “ you behold in 
him your future master. Germanicus has too 
many virtues, and Drusus too high a spirit; that 

See the life of Claudini. 
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young man cannot excite fear or entry; he wifl 
be overlooked, and may reap the advantage 
of their talents and his own imbecility. 

From the picture I have set before your eyes, 
my dear Scptiiuius you will conelude that I was 
not greatly entertained : but you are to remem¬ 
ber that Aurelia was present: she was dressed 
with splendid elegance, and, at my entrance, 
I thought she looked inexpressibly beautiful; but 
the more I considered her person, the more 
I was convinced that she has lost in native graces, 
what site has gained in artificial charms. Her 
complexion, which you know is naturally a clear 
brown, has acquired a dazzling fairness; her ra- 
' diant eyes, though still they are almost irresisti¬ 
ble, roll in studied languor, or sparkle with pre¬ 
meditated vivacity; her graceful and easy form 
is seen alternately in different attitudes, all which 
are elegant, but seem to be directed by some 
Grecian sculptor. The beauty of her hand, 
overcharged with jewels, is perpetually displayed; 
and her voice, which nature had rendered suffi¬ 
ciently melodious, and whose soft accents still 
vibrated on my heart, is now skillfully adapted to 
musical periods, and to expressions as much stu¬ 
died as her manners. 

She talked on various subjects with knowledge 
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and precision, gave her judgment on several new 
literary performances with liveliness and accura¬ 
cy, and related two or three anecdotes with the 
talents of a Roscius. Her conversation was ma¬ 
nifestly directed to me, though I bad not yet ad¬ 
dressed a word to her. I waited in vain for 
' Dolabella to introduce me; at length she enquir¬ 
ed when I had heard from Septimius, and made 
what might be stiled an oration in your praise, 
and that of friendship in general. Soon after, 
Drusus having proposed a walk in the gardens, 
the company sei^arated into diflerent parties, and 
I found myself between her and Livia, till we 
were joined by Sejanu.s, which left me entirely 
to Aurelia. She remained a few moments with¬ 
out speaking; her bosom heaved with a gentle 
sigh: I was silent.’ “ Marcus!”■ said she—and 
then hesitated for an instant—“ how generous 
are you not to upbraid me! you were yesterday 
a witness of my confusion ; however undeserving, 
let me sue for your friendship, and believe tliat 
amidst the numbers who celebrated your fame, 
and admired your actions, none felt them more 
sincerely than Aurelia. You cannot refuse some 
regard to the wife of a man whose life you have 
so heroically saved." 

“ Aurelia!” answeiced I, « there is no genero- 
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sity in iny forbearing to upbraid you for having 
supposed that vows were annulled by death; 
since yon may plead in jour favour the laws of 
Rome, and the custom of the world. With 
respect to the actions in which I have been so 
fortunate as to be a sharer, the crowns and 
collars, with which they have adorned me, are 
no part of myself; you may remember that 
before 1 obi allied them, I had tlie same princi¬ 
ples, the same sentiments which led me to deserve 
them. When I saved the life of Cornelius Bola- 
bella, 1 merely did my duly iu preserving a 
brave citizen to the republic. 1 dare not accept 
the ofli r of your friendship: you have too many 
charms, and I have too much sensibility : I fear 
you would soon lose your opinion of my he¬ 
roism : siifier me, therefore, only to retain your 
esteem, and he assured of my inviolable respect.’' 

Aurelia huist into tears— 

This Mas a trying moment for your friend; 
1 hope she ihd not perceive my agitation. " You 
have,” continued she, in a faltering accent, “ a 
small portrait of nmic, which the indulgence of 
friendship might have kept, but which the cold¬ 
ness of esteem will relinquish with indifference. 
May I request you will restore it to me at any 
hour to-morrow you shall please to appoint? 
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Ishall be alone at the villa of Atilia, where I mean 
to pass a few days; the dissipation and importu¬ 
nate society, to which 1 am- here hourly con¬ 
demned, fatigue and torment me. I feel that 
solitude is necessary for my health and spi¬ 
rits.” 

Indeed, Septiinius, this was too much: I am 
ignorant what would have been my rcjdy, if, 
happily, Dolabclla, who had long been in con¬ 
versation with Oermanicus, had not met us at 
that instant: his presence at first displeased me, 
but 1 soon recollected myself, and embraced the 
opportunity of gaining a complete victory. 

“ Dolabella!” said I, “ it is with pain I ob¬ 
serve that Aurelia is uneasy to see her portrait 
remain in my possession : her delicacy merits 
praise ; but when you remind her of the reason 
why I cannot return it; when she hears from 
you my promise that it should never be profaned 
by human eye; when I assure you both I have 
taken care that at my death it shall be restored, 
let me flatter myself that she \vill think no more 
on a subject, which must not disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of her mind,” 

Dolabella recovered his usual serenity; Aurelia 
had no longer a look of humiliation, and Drusus 
now called us to listen'tp a concert of excellent 
music, which conciudted the evening. 
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I could not sleep, my friend, before I related 
to you tliesc events. This encounter was far 
more perilous than the battle of Idistavisus, or 
the recovery of the eagles; nevertheless I will not 
boast of my heroism. Had 1 found Aurelia with 
the same candour and simplicity which she pos¬ 
sessed when I left her, I should never have 
obtained this triumph over myself: but would she 
then hav»' been united to another? 

In a few days we are to make the usual sacri¬ 
fice, with our general, on the Alban hill; after 
which 1 shall immediately set out for Campania. 
Farewell, Septimins! 
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LETTER LIT. 


IT is with infinite satisfaction, my friend, I re¬ 
visit the monuments of Roman ^reatneS"., and 
every object that recalls to my mind tlie pleasures 
of my infancy. I began this morning by enter¬ 
ing the Pantheon,* the simple and majestic 
structure of which ever excites my admiratio])* 
and here I contemplated with resjiect the statues 
of Augustus, and his public-spirited friend.f I 
know that many of our philosophers are disgusted 
with the destination of this edifice ; the variety of 
Divinities appears to them impious and ab.surd, 
but I wish still to sefe them in the light in which 
they were originally intended. Our fathers dei¬ 
fied the virtues and attributes of the Supreme 
Being; every rational man knows they have no 

* The celebrated temple now admired under the name 
of the Rotonda, or St. Mary of the Mai iyrs. 

t Marcus Agrippa, who adorned Rome with many con¬ 
st deraWt edifices* 
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©thcrtneaning-, and it is dangerous to disturb the 
belief of the multitude. In this state of mind I 
proceeded to the temple of Minerva,* and long 
fixed my eyes on the statue of the goddess : there 
is a sober majesty, an unafiected delicacy, a 
calm serenity in her aspect, that imprint forcibly 
on the mind a reverence for the empire of wis¬ 
dom. I could not help reflecting how far 1 was 
remote from tins sulihine traiujuillity, how often 
wild hopes, vain desires, and contending passions 
had obscured my understanding, and planted 
daggers in my heart! I considered how much 
more 1 might have been the victim of niy impetu¬ 
ous temper, and warm imagination, had not ad¬ 
versity instrueted, and removed me from the dan¬ 
gerous field of actiop, where everj jiassiou has 
its center, and every error its incitement. As I 
was blessing the so long lamented time of my cap¬ 
tivity, my meditations were interrupted by the 
entrance of several children, whom the parents, 
or preceptors, on their v, ay to school, conducted 
to kiss the hand of Minerva, previous to the be¬ 
ginning of their daily studies. The observance 
of this simple and ancient custom, inspired me 

• Santa Maria in Minerva, tlic church belonging to the 
Donuiucans. The statue is said to be the same which is 
now seen at the Palace Ciustinian!. 
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with greater reverence than I have ever felt in 
being present at the pompous lectures of sages 
and philosopliers. 1 beheld in this the principal 
feature that distinguislies us from barbarians; 
and enumerated m my mind the various advan¬ 
tages arising from education. T uas delighted to 
behold the diflcrent countenances of these infant 
votaries, but was [larticularly jileascd with two 
boys, one of whom appeared to be about eight, 
anti the othi r nine years of age, led by a woman 
whose charms seemed to be rather faded by mis¬ 
fortune than years. She looked pale and pensive, 
was dressed with neatness and simplicity, and at¬ 
tended by one aged female slave. IHic children 
W'ere animated and beautiful; and, as soon as 
they had performed the ceremony of saluting the 
statue, their mother led them towards the door 
with the intention of departing. I could not re¬ 
fuse myself the pleasure of stopping and caressing 
them; and while I was thus engaged, I heard 
the slave, who accompanied their mother, en¬ 
quire of my servants if my name was not Marcus 
Flaminius, and whether I was not lately return¬ 
ed from Germany. I immediately looki'd round, 
and asked her the cause of such enquiry, 
when the mistress advanced, and making many 
excuses for what she called an undue liberty, con- 
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jured me to tell her, whether I could give' any in¬ 
formation of the fate of her husband Flavius 
Hereimius, who had been a centurion in the army 
of Varus. 

I have long bid adieu to hope,” continued 
she, “ but It would be some satisfaction to have 
certain knowledge in what manner my husband 
finished Ins existence; I am sure he fell doing 
his duty, and I tndeavour to bring up his chil¬ 
dren by Ins example: but the last affecting cir¬ 
cumstance of Ins story is wanting to their in¬ 
struction.” 

She could not proceed, and I found myself un¬ 
able to answer her. F'lavius was a man of infi¬ 
nite merit, and had raised himself by his services 
to be first centurion in the nineteenth legion ; he 
was taken prisoner in defence of the eagle, and 
when I crawled to the nearest altar, perceived 
in the wood of Teutoburgium his mangled body 
he bleeding before it. Was this an intelligence 
to be given his widow? 

She observed my distress, which she attributed 
to the pain I might feel m being obliged to con¬ 
firm to her the death of her husband. I assured 
her that he had done his duty to the last, and 
that his remains, which had been left a monu¬ 
ment of his valour, were buried witli those of his 
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companions. I judged from her appearance 
that she did not enjoy the favours of fortune, but 
1 have since learned, that nothing can exceed 
her indigence, except her virtue and courage ' in 
supporting it; this part of her misfortunes I can 
easily relieve. The two sons of my brave fellow- 
soldier are become my care, and Philo has this 
afternoon with difficulty, persuaded the mother 
to accept of an inconsiderable assignment for the 
maintenance of a daughter, who is to remain 
with her. She refused all that was ofl'ered for 
herself; the preceptor of her children will every 
morning lead them to kiss the hand of the mo¬ 
ther, who has been to them a Minerva; and I 
have discovered, for the first time since my re¬ 
turn to civilized life, that the gifts of Plutus are 
not unessential to happiness. After quitting the 
temple of Minerva, with ray mind wholly en¬ 
grossed by the fate of Herennius, the remem¬ 
brance of Cariovaldas, and of the artless hospi¬ 
tality with which I had been treated among the 
Cheruscans, at a time when their enmity against 
the Romans was at the highest, excited in me a 
desire of visiting our prisoners,* to see if, by any 
means, I might contribute to the alleviation of 


• The prisons were in the Forum. 
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their sufferings. I found them well treated, and 
in general not impatient in their situation. I 
have before told you that the wishes of these peo¬ 
ple are few, and their sensibility not great; they 
were pleased to hear me address them in the lan¬ 
guage of their country, and received, with un- 
nsual thankfulness, some wine and provisions 
which I ordered to be distributed among them. 
One man alone avoided sj>eaking, and concealed 
his face witH his hands, in a corner of the prison ; 
this raised my curiosity, and excited my pity; I 
approached him', and, to my great surprise, 
found him to be Manfred. Distracted at seeing 
a chief confounded with the lower class of prison¬ 
ers, as I thought all of the higher order had been 
removed to more commodious habitations, whence 
they would be transported to the municipal towns 
allotted for their residence, I 'erujuircd of him the 
cause, and assured him he should soon be more 
properly disposed of; but he replied, he.had in¬ 
dustriously concealed hi.s rank that his shame 
might be lfs.s visible. “I have been led in 
chains,” said be, “ before your triumphant 
army, but the dignity of a Cheruscan chief has 
not been insulted in my person. I am your slave, 
and the rest is now indiflerent to me; you pomp¬ 
ously declare that you prefer death to dishonour. 
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yet complain that we are barbarians, because we 
save our cajitives from ignominy by sacjificing 
them to the Gods.” 

“ Manfred!” answered I, “ the vain and illi¬ 
beral custom of exposing men, who have fought 
for their country, to the eyes of a Iriumphant 
enemy, is indeed unworthy of the Romans, and I 
regret you have been a melancholy example of 
this truth. Had I perceived the friend of Cario- 
valdas, a man to whom 1 have myself obligations, 
amongst our prisoners, I should have interceded 
with the general for sparing you this mortifica¬ 
tion ; but believe me, the Romans often look with 
the same respect on the ca]itive, as on the con¬ 
queror. They esteem the virtues of their enemies, 
and prefer the brave Cheruscans who adorned our 
triumph, to the numberless Asiatics who live in 
pomp and cflemmacy in our capital. I hope a 
time may come, when your nation will he con¬ 
vinced of our sentiments, and rather seek our 
friendship, than court our chains. In the mean 
while I shall endeavour to obtain your liberty, 
and, if I succeed, all iny request in reeompence 
is, that you will, as far as lies in your jiower, pre¬ 
vent for the future the massarre of any captives 
who may fall into your hands. You have not 
impartially made the comparison between our 
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conduct and yours: Arminius insulted tlie Ro¬ 
man prisoners, and afterwards put them to death 
in the most cruel manner: we lead our conquered 
enemies in triumph: the love of fame, which is 
carried to enthusiasm in this country, demands a 
pompous appearance of victory 5 and the soldiers, 
who have fought for obtaining it, choose that 
their fellow citizens should behold what oppo¬ 
nents they have withstood, and judge what diffi¬ 
culties they have encountered. For this momen¬ 
tary insult, which I confess is no mark of civiliza¬ 
tion, we make what amends we can by the gen¬ 
tlest and most liberal treatment; but an ignomi¬ 
nious death is past the power of repentance to 
compensate.” 

Manfred, who is by no means deficient in 
good sense, seemed calmer from what I had said. 
On leaving him I immediately went to solicit 
Gertnanicus in his favour. As I crossed the 
Fonim in my way to the palace, I recollected 
that I must pass before the mansion of Valerius; 
I wished, and yet I feared, to see it; but while I 
endeavoured to calm my agitation, I found my¬ 
self ahno!<t insensibly at the gate : I entered and 
stojjped''" in the hall to contemplate tbf many 

* It is generally believed ffieiioqse oftbe Poplicolse 
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lieroes whose images are the pride of Rome, and 
>tlie envy of her most distinguished families. 
Few houses can indeed boast of so glorious a suc¬ 
cession, not only of consuls, military tribunes, 
dictators, and censors, but of brave, just, and 
honourable men. 

Beginning with the blameless counsellor who 
contributed to form the Romans and Sabines into 
one people, the great Poplicola, and the fortu¬ 
nate Corvinus, I viewed each of them with at¬ 
tention, and felt myself nearly as much aflected 
as if I had seen them borne at the funeral of Va¬ 
lerius. When on the night of the triumph, I first 
entered my habitation at Rome, and reviewed the 
images of my forefathers, with the trophies of va¬ 
rious nations that had been brought to grace our 
parental walls, I thanked heaven that during my, 
absence my conduct had not rendered me un¬ 
worthy of such society, and of such honours, 
I was now struck with pensive awe, a melancholy 
uncertainty preyed on my spirits : I raised my 
eyes to the unanimated forms, as if to ask them 

was in the way from the Fonim to the Palatine. It was 
a proof of nobility amongst the Romans to liave waxen 
bnsts^'their ancestors ^ they were placed in cases round 
'tiio ha.'^ and were carried at the funerals of the fanuly. 
I’olybius, Pliny, &c. 
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for tbeir revered descendant. I attributed bi.s re¬ 
treat to tbe imitation of tlieir virtues, and ima¬ 
gined they called on me to restore him to their 
household Divinities. Absorbed in these medita¬ 
tions, I almost accused myself of impiety for suf¬ 
fering any other care to intrude on my mind ; 
and had not the voice of gratitude and humanity 
admonished me without delay to procure the li¬ 
berty of Manfred, I know not when could have 
torn myself from the objects that so deeply 
affected me. 

\Vitli the assistance of Germanicus I have ob¬ 
tained permission for the Cheruscan to return to 
his country by the first opportunity: in the 
mean time he is removed to my house, and ap¬ 
pears satisfied. He can give no intelligence of 
Sigismar, but informs me that, when he per¬ 
ceived my escape, he scut a few of his bravest 
soldiers into the flaming wood, to search for me ; 
but that, intimiilated by the conflagration, they 
soon returned, and could not, by threats, or in- 
treaties, be induced to renew the attempt. 
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LETTER LIII. 

'"I"' 

1 HIS evening we are returned from our expe¬ 
dition to the Alban mountain; the day uas 
beautiful, and during our march m'c found the 
road filled with spectators. As we parsed 
through the arch of Dnisus, our general alighted, 
and his followers imitated his example in paying 
this respect to the memory of his father; our 
trumpets sounded, and laurels were twined round 
the columns, intermixed with garlands of flow¬ 
ers. 

What a variety of interesting objects is pre¬ 
sented to the view of the Roman, who, after 
a long absence, retraces the road which leads 
from the city to the primeval mountains, whence 
we derive our origin, and Rome its splendour! 
The field of battle* where the Horatii and Curi- 
atii fought as they imagined for the narrow limits 
of a few fields, but in reality for the empire of 

• The place is still shewn about three miles from 
Rome. 

Vot. 1 . 


X 
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the world, and fought with all the ardour and 
patnolibrn which so important an object mighi 
inspire: the Temple of Female Fortune,^ erected 
by our ancestors to the honour of the mother of 
Coriolanus and her companions, on memorial oi' 
one of those few occasions m which women have 
mien sled themselves with success, or propriety, 
ill public transactions: the spotl- where the 
Ajipidii way was stained with the blood of an un¬ 
worthy descendant of that illustrious family, and 
whitli has left us a monument of the astonishing 
power of sophistry and eloquence in one of the 
most excellent pleadings of the prince of Roman 
oratory: the sepulchre 1 of the great and unfor¬ 
tunate Pompey, who, after having rendered him¬ 
self and his country illustrious by numerous and 
splendid conquests, fell a sacrifice to an immode¬ 
rate jealousy of power, to the designing adula¬ 
tion of his party, to the false representations of 
bad citizens in general, and to the treachery of 
an infant tyrant. 

Such are the images Uiat crowd on the imagi- 
* The nuns stih to he seen. 

t Bovillae. There is an hm now there. < 

t Supposed to be a lofty rhin sdiich stands in a field 
belonging to Cardinal de Bemis, Bishop of Albano. 
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nation, while the eye contemplates the country 
disputed step by step between our brave forefa¬ 
thers and their rival neighbours ! All seems con¬ 
secrated ground: the’graces preside over every 
hill, sport in every grove, and bathe themselves 
i., the beauteous lake,* that lake which many re- 

Jving years have substituted for the tremen- 
ous crater formed by subterraneous explosions. 
The sulphureous stones, the rains of fire, which 
our good progenitors, with religious awe, consi¬ 
dered as prodigies, have now lost their superna¬ 
tural terrors, by the manifest remains of that 
element which first spreads desolation, and then 
fertility over these delightful regions. But the 
-Mban mountain will ever be an object of respect 
and veneration; we cannot forget that it was here 
the first assembled states of Latium ratified their 
union by the sacred ties of mutual hospitality; 
and that here the rights of nations were first esta¬ 
blished on a solid basis. Here the grateful con¬ 
queror raises his eyes to heaven in thanks ftar. 
himself, and for his country, that country which 
now swells his imagination with every beautiful 
and majestic idea; he sees her lofty towers, her 
well-defended bulwarks, and die many aqueducts 

* Lags di Cast^, seven miles injcirciimfereure. 
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which her public spirited citizens have construct¬ 
ed to convey the streams of liealth within her 
walls; he contemplates her cultivated and popu¬ 
lous environs, her stately villas, her extensive 
colonies, and municipal towns, which vie with 
cities in splendor and opulence; her numerous 
lakes and rivulets, and, above all, the transpa¬ 
rent waters of Diana’s mirror,* overhung with 
consecrated woods, that shade the statesman and 
hero from the scorching beat of summer, while 
they gladden him with the primeval charms of 
nature an4 simplicity. He views the Tyrrhenian 
^a, and the more distant waves of the Adriatic, 
that facilitate communication, and transport the 
mind to those far remote regions, which patience 
and intrepidity have added to the Soman em¬ 
pire. 

From the Alban hill we seem at our feet to 
Tiew the conquered world; and above, tliat 
;UpiTersal and beneficent Providence, to whom 
^s‘lW owe our existence, our virtues, and our fame! 
‘Never was a nobler spot selected Vvith circum¬ 
stances congenial to public adoration ! The form 
of the templet is circular, like Uiat of the terra- 

* Siirrubim DiaAB, now lago di Nemi. 

•V 

t Temple of Jiqntei Latialis; a cireniar wall is still 
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queous globe, anJ the altar of Jupiter Latialis, 
placed ill the centre of the edifice, which stands 
on the summit of the mountain, and elevates the 
mind above the mists of fabulous superstition 
to the purest and subliraest worship. Here Ger- 
manicus offered sacrifice according to the ancient 
ri'.ps,' and we returned through the winding 
road,* shaded by oaks and laurels, which contri¬ 
bute to dignify the scene. 

To-morrow, at dawn of day, I depart for 
Campania; where, after endeavouring to gain 
some information at the Baian villa of Valerius, 
1 shall embark for Sicily in search of him. 

Tiberius,! who, at the last elections, named 
Germanicus with himself to the consulship for 
the ensuing year, has made a long and studied 
oration in the senate, stating the necessity of 
sending our general into Syria, to appease th« 
troubles and dissensions, of which himself wM 

remainiog, and the ruins of the altar are visible; there 
is now a convent of Paasionisti. 

* This triumphal road is in good presuivation, and 
it is still shaded by oaks and laurels; on several of the 
large stones which compose it, are to be seen the letters 
V. K. supposed to imply Via Nttainit. 


t Tacitus, Book ii. 
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originally the author, from his vindictive treache¬ 
ry to the deceased Archelaus, He has declared, 
that neither his own declining age, nor tlw youth 
of Dinsus, is equal to such an expedition, and 
therefore can alone select Gerinanicus; the mo¬ 
tives of which choice are but too apjiarcnt from 
his refusal of permitting him to be accoinpanied 
by those whom he can trust. It is evident that 
the emperor dreads his influence, and, by re¬ 
moving him from Rome and his friends, consults 
his own fears, rather than the advantage of Ins 
adoptive son. The departure of Gcrmanicus 
cannot take place immediately, though Tiberius 
endeavours to hasten it. 
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